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PREFACE. 



This work is published with the object of meeting the fresh 
requirements which the enlargement of the scope of the 
Examinations of the various Universities has created for 
the student. 

It contains, — 1st, the History of the Language, with the 
phonetical laws of its formation ; 2nd, the Etymology of each 
of the various parts of speech, including the modem for- 
mation of nouns, adjectives, and verbs — an account of the 
derivation of the nouns of double gender — a list of the 
irregular verbs, with cdl their irregularities explained by their 
derivation, and the influence of the tonic accent — the raison 
d'Stre of the complicated interrogative construction, and of 
reflexive verbs being conjugated with Stre in their compound 
tenses ; 3rd, an Alphabetical Index, which will prove of the 
greatest value to the student, not only by making researches 
easier, but also by drawing his attention to points likely to 
be the subjects of questions in examination papers. 

Notwithstanding its smallness of compass, the book com- 
prehends the whole of the subject; and students having mastered 
it will be able to pass successfully the Examinations of any 
of the Universities. 

The compact way in which the subject is treated, and the 
fact of the whole of it being contained in a small volume, 
will tend to save the student considerable time, and the 
drudgery of wading through endless rules of grammar to find 
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the hiBtorical and etymological information he requires ; for 
in all the publications that have appeared up to this day the 
Etymology is interspersed throughout the various parts of 
grammar, and in none are the History and Etymology of the 
Language given as a distinct whole. 

Moreover, this work will enable Teachers and Pupils to 
choose such French course as may best suit their purpose ; — 
a serious consideration, seeing that grammars recently pub- 
lished are simply translations into English of French works^ 
which may answer very well for French learners, but are 
next to useless to English students, as they do not contain 
that special information they need most — viz., directions for 
turning idiomatic English expressions into French. 

However, this compendium has not been written for students 
only ; it is also intended for schools, in which it may with 
considerable advantage be studied simultaneously with, and 
as a corollary of, French grammar. 

These prefatory remarks cannot be dismissed without a 
statement that this book is based on the following works 
of eminent writers : — 

J. J. Amfebe's . History of the Formation of the French 

Language. 
, J History of the French Language. 

E. L1TTR6 s . . I Dictionary of the French Language. 
J. D^mogeot's . History of French Literature. 
BouRGUioNON*8 . Grammar of the Langue d'Oil. 

F. G. Eichhoff's General Indo-European Grammar. 

A. Brachet's . . Etymological Dictionary of the French 

Language. 
Max Mt^LLER's . Lectures on Language. 
-w n TV » J Language and its Study. 

W. D. WHITNEY 8 | j^ife and Growth of Language. 

F. DiEz's . . . Comparative Grammar of the Romanic 

Languages. 
Schuchardt's . Vocalism of Vulgar Latin. 
Dr BoLTZ's . . Language and its Life. 
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THE FKENCH LANGUAGE: 

A COMPLETE COMPENDIUM OF ITS HISTORY 

AND ETYMOLOGY. 



CHAPTEE L 

HISTORY— GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION— 
PHONETICAL LAWS. 

§ I.— HISTORY. 

The Frencli language is a member of the group of languages known 
under the name of Romanic or Romance^ which belongs to the Grseco- 
Italic family^ itself an offshoot of the north-western or European branch 
of the Aryan stock. 

French sprang from vulgar Latin, and has admitted words of Keltic, 
Teutonic,! Proven9al, Greek, German,^ Hebraic, Arabic, Italian, Spanish^ 
Portuguese, English, Slavic, American, and Eastern origin. 

France was inhabited in prehistoric times by the descendants of the 
Aryan race, who had come from Bactriana, in Central Asia, and spread 
into Europe ; they were called Kelts, and spoke the Keltic language. 

Some Fhocean merchants, who had been driven away from Fokia,' a 
town in Asia Minor, landed 600 B.C., and settled in the south of France, 
where they built Marseilles. 

Having a constant conmiercial intercourse by sea with the Romans^ 
they drew the attention of the latter to their country, and, 121 B.C., a 
Roman colony established itself in the valley of the Rhdne, and was 

1 The expression " Teutonic " applies to words of German origin imported 
before the sixteenth century ; whilst the expression " German" refers to Ger- 
man words adopted in and after the sixteenth century. 

* This town is still in existence. It is situated about twenty-five miles X. W. 
flcom Smyrna. 

A 
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soon followed by many others. This Roman immigration steadily 
increased until 50 B.C., when Caesar, after a struggle of eight years, 
conquered the whole of the country and named it Gallia. 

Wishing to impose their tongue, together with their religion and 
laws, upon the conquered race, the Romans made the knowledge of 
Latin the condition on which they conferred honours, dignities, and 
employments on the Gauls, and thereby induced the higher and culti- 
vated classes of the latter to study, learn, and speak Latin. 

The consequence of this policy was that all the public offices were 
filled either by Roman functionaries, who of course only spoke Latin^ 
or by Gauls who knew and could speak this language ; and through 
these means, Latin, which had been spread in the south by the first 
Roman colonists, very soon after the conquest achieved by Csesar, ex- 
tended over the whole of the country, and became the language of 
religion, law, and war. In the temples, the natives heard nothing but 
Latin ; in the courts of law nothing but Latin was used, whether the 
litigants were Romans or not ; in war, when the conquered had to sue 
for peace or for mercy, they were heard only if they spoke Latin. 

Considering these facts, and coupling them with the natural and 
historical law according to which, when two nations blend together in 
consequence of conquest or otherwise, the language of the more civilized^ 
of the two soon prevails over the other and supersedes it, it will be 
easy to understand why the Kelts very soon spoke only Latin, and 
forgot their own language so completely that, at the end of the Roman 
dominion in Gaul, it had almost died out, being spoken solely in Armo- 
rica, a small province of the west, now called Brittany. 

It must not be supposed that the Latin spoken in Gaul was the 
language of the great Roman writers and orators, or of the higher 
classes ; it was and could be but the lingua wlgarU^ the lingua r<muma 
ruatica — i. «., vulgar Latin — such as was spoken in Rome itself by 
the lower classes of the Roman people, by the rural population, the 
slaves, the soldiers, and the sailors. Hence the language spoken in 
Gaul was that of the Roman peasants who had settled there, and of 
the Roman soldiery that occupied the country, and were in constant 
intercourse with the natives. 

The Romans remained undisturbed masters of Gaul during 500 
years. At the end of the fourth century began the inroads of those 
warlike Teutonic tribes, which finally, in the beginning of the fifth 
century, overthrew the Roman power in Gaul, and settled there; 
the West Goths occupying the south-west and the centre up to the 
Loire, the Burgundians the East, and the Franks all the rest of the 
country from the Loire to the English Channel. 

After the Teutonic invasion and the expulsion of the Romans, com- 
plete anarchy prevailed in Gaul; all the political and social institu- 
tions perished, and literary Latin disappeared in the general wreck ; 
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"but vulgar Latin, the language of the million, survived and continued 
to be spoken. 

Then, in obedience to the historical law mentioned above, the Teu- 
tonic tribes, the least civilized of the two races, gave up their own 
language and adopted that of the Gallo-Komans—i.e., vulgar Latin; 
and it is at this epoch, the beginning of the fifth century, that vulgar 
Latin commenced to undergo the process of phonetic decay which was 
to produce the French language. 

At the time of the conquest by Caesar, Gaul was inhabited by three 
nations — viz., the Belgse in the north, the Kelts or Gauls in the centre, 
and the Aquitanians in the south. 

The BelgsB and the Kelts were both of Aryan origin, and their lan- 
guages did not differ gi'eatly ; but the Aquitanians seem to have belonged 
to the Iberian race, and their language was very different f^om that of 
the Belgse and the Kelts. 

Hence, vulgar Latin was differently affected in the various parts of 
Gaul, not only by the bad pronunciation of the natives, but also by 
the forms peculiar to their respective languages. However, so long as 
the Romans ruled, the language spoken in Gaul, in the south, and in 
the north, was vulgai* Latin. 

The presence of the Roman officials, colonists, and soldiers, and the 
knowledge of literary Latin which existed among the higher classes of 
the Gallo-Romans, operated as powerful checks to the degeneration 
of vulgar Latin into another language ; but when the Romans had been 
expelled from, and the Teutonic tribes had settled in, Gaul, these checks 
disappeared, and consequently the phonetic decay— the bad pronun- 
ciation — of vulgar Latin, made worse by the presence of the Barba- 
rians,^ rapidly increased, and to such an extent, that in process of 
time it produced in Gaul no less than five languages. 

In the south, which was inhabited by one people,' vulgar Latin, 

1 This does not apply to the Franks, for they had long supplied soldiers to 
the Roman armies, and had for a long time remained in Rome. Many of their 
chiefs had been all-powerful with the Roman emperors, and had even dis- 
posed of the Purple at their wilL The Franks had remained faithful to the 
Romans ; they had, as their allies, attempted to repulse the great invasion of 
the Barbarians in 406 ; and they took their share of the spoil in Gaul only after 
ihe complete expulsion of the Romans. Even after that time they Joined them 
in wars against the Armoricans, the West Goths, the Saxons, and the Huns. 
The Franks, therefore, knew and spoke vulgar Latin better than any other 
Teutonic tribe, and their political and military superiority, by means of which 
they established their supremacy in Gaul, was due to their long and uninter- 
rupted sojourn in Rome. 

* The Vandals and the Sudves had, a very short time after their arrival, 
crossed the Pyrenees ; and the West Goths, after the battle of Vouill6 (nepr 
Poitiers), won over them in 607 by Clovis I., had only retained a small part of 
southern Gaul, which was called Septimanie, and consisted of about four of 
the present departments— viz. , Gard, H^rault, Aude, and Eaatenv ^^^^w^^isiu 
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tinder the influence of a climate and a civilization resembling those of 
Rome, produced a supple, energetic, and harmonious language, rich in 
vowel sounds — viz., the Langue cCoc.^ 

In the north, on the contrary, on the soil where the Burgundians 
and the Franks had established themselves, and continued to remain 
with the Belg8B and the Kelts, vulgar Latin, influenced by a colder 
climate, an inferior civilization, and ruder manners, gave birth to four 
harsh and inferior languages, in which nasal sounds abounded — ^viz., 
the language of the Isle de France or Langue cPoilf^ and the Burgvn* 
dian, the Picard, and, later on, the Norman dialects. 

That small portion of the country, the Isle de France,' being at first 
possessed by the most powerful of the Frankish chieftains, and sub- 
sequently by the French kings, acquired by degrees a paramount 
influence in the north; and in proportion as its' political import- 
ance increased, its language spread abroad, and became the only 
northern 'language ioritte7i, whilst the other three dialects, not being 
written^ never rose above the condition of patoiSf and remained con- 
fined to the provinces where they had been formed; and thus, in 
process of time, one language obtained in the north — viz., the Langu/e 
d'tiU. 

The Langue d'oc was short-lived. It had a most brilliant period, 
and produced much valued poetry ; but in the thirteenth century, 
the war against the Albigenses having broken out, the south was 
vanquished, and, in 1272, the province called Languedoc passed into 
the hands of the King of France. The south was consequently incor- 
porated with the north, and thus the Langue d'oc received its death- 
blow ; for the Langue d'o'il then crossed the Loire, and entirely super- 
seded the Langue d'oc, which, ceasing to he writteUf perished, or rather 
degenerated, within the following century, into a still extant patois 
known as Proven9al. 

From this epoch, the fourteenth century, one language prevailed in 
France — viz., the Langue d'o'il, which was the early form, and the 
actual and immediate parent of modem French. 

Considering now the various sources from which French enriched its 
vocabulary up to the fourteenth century, we find Keltic, Teutonic, 
Norman, the Langue d'oc, Arabic, and Hebraic. 

The words of Keltic origin are few, and were introduced in conse- 
quence of their having been adopted by the Romans, and having thus 
assumed a Latin form. 



1 These two particles, " oc " and " oil," mean both " yes." It was the cus- 
toin of those times to use the afiirmative particle to designate the language to 
which it belonged. 

s The French province which bore this name consisted of Paris and the 
surrounding district ; Ave of the modem departments have been made out of 
it— viz., Seine, Seine and Oise, Seine and Mame, Oise, and Aisne. 
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The words of Teutonic origin, numbering neariy 500, refer to war- 
fare, to weapons, to hunting, and to the organization of the feudal 
system. They were introduced from the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury to the end of the fifteenth. 

The words of Norman origin are not numerous. They relate chiefly 
to naval affairs, and were introduced in the tenth century, after the 
settling in France of the Normans and of their chief Rollo, to whom 
Charles III. had given up in 911 a.d. the province then called Neus- 
tria, in order to put an end to their inroads, which had begun with the 
ninth century. 

The words taken from the Langue d'oc, mostly during the middle 
ages, but not before the twelfth century, are many, and refer to the 
most varied range of ideas ; they are nautical terms, names of plants, 
fruits, and animals, abstract expressions, nouns applying to persons, 
to clothing, to houses, gardening, precious stones, &c 

The words of Arabic and Hebraic origin are few. They were intro- 
duced from the twelfth to the fourteenth century by the Crusaders and 
the Jews, also by sacred writers and by the learned ; a number of 
them are religious expressions ; others refer to those sciences in which 
the Arabs excelled — viz., astronomy, mathematics, and alchemy. 

With the fourteenth century, the period of the natural growth, 
development, and formation of the Langue d'o'il may be said to have 
finished, although acquisitions from foreign languages still continued. 

Thus we find some 500 words of Italian origin introduced in conse- 
quence of the wars with Italy during the fourteenth, the fifteenth, and 
the first years of the sixteenth centuries, and of the long stay of the 
French troops in that country. 

Th€^ religious wars of the sixteenth century, the Thirty Years' War 
during the seventeenth, the wars with Germany during the eighteenth, 
brought about the adoption in French of a few score of German words 
chiefly referring to military affairs and mining. 

The French civil war, known by the name of "the League," having 
caused Spanish troops to be brought into France in the last years of 
the sixteenth century, these troops remained in the country until the 
death of Louis XIII., in 1643 ; and thus not a few Spanish words were 
added to the French language. 

Portuguese has only contributed, at various periods, a very few 
words, referring to Indian and Chinese manners, one to religion, one 
military expression, and a few names of fruits. 

From Greek and classic Latin, which supplied French with nothing 
at the time of its formation, French literary and scientific men have 
coined a very large number of words which to-day form a most import- 
ant element of modem French. 

A large number of words have also been formed from the names of 
inventors of the objects they designate; or, in like manner, ltQ.'vsL^2o& 
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names of the towns where such objects are made, or from the names of 
writers, scientific men, &c. Such are mansarde, from the name of Man- 
sard, the architect who first built that kind of window ; rouennerie, 
from Rouen, the name of the town where that kind of cloth is made ; 
dahliay from the name of the Swedish botanist Dahl, &c. 

Proyen9al has also in modem times supplied French with a few 
words. 

Chinese, Turkish, Indie, the various languages spoken in America, 
Japanese, and the Slavonic tongues have also, at various times and from 
various reasons, such as trade, political intercourse, wars, &c., contri- 
buted a small number of words. 

During the present century the English language has, in conse- 
quence of a more active commercial intercourse between the two coun- 
tries, the construction of railroads, and the consequent development 
of industry, supplied the French tongue with a large number of words 
relating to railways, sport, equestrian exercises, trade, banking, travel- 
ling, manufactories, &c. 

If to this we add a very few onomatopoeia, and some six hundred 
words the origin of which is unknown, we shall have a complete enu- 
meration of all the foreign elements which French has assimilated. 

All these acquisitions, however, whilst considerably enlarging its 
vocabulary, had no perceptible influence on its structure, its develop- 
ment, or its syntax : the groundwork, — the origin, of French is Latin, 
and Latin exclusively. 

Although derived from Latin, French is different from it in this, 
that the former is a synthetic, and the latter an analytic language — i.e., 
Latin expresses the relations that words bear to one another in a sen- 
tence by means of inJlectioTis, whilst French shows such relations by 
means of position and prepositions. 

In Latin we can say magister puerum laudai, but in French we mtist 
say le maitre loue V enfant ; for it is by placing maitre before and enfant 
after the verb that French shows that the former is in the nominative, 
and the latter in the accusative case, thus pointing out by position 
what Latin expresses by inflections. 

In Latin we say honitas Dei, but in French we mtist say la bontS de 
Dieu ; for it is only by introducing the preposition de between bonti 
and Dieu that French can show that Dieu is in the genitive case, thus 
expressing by a preposition what Latin points out by inflection. 

But a language cannot, and does not suddenly, from being synthetic, 
become analytic, as is proved by the history of the passage into French 
of the Latin declension. 

In the FIRST STAGE, extending from the Roman conquest to the end of 
the fourth century, the language spoken in Gaul was I^atin ; it had 
consequently /ve declensions and six cases. 

This stage may be extended from the Teutonic invasion to the end of 
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the eighth century, during which, although the process of phonetic 
decays had begun and actively progressed, the number of declensions 
and cases remained the same. 

The whole of this stage — covering, therefore, a space of more than 
eight centuries — was entirely Latin, and we shall call it accordingly the 
synthetic period. 

The SECOND 8TA.0E, during which the language spoken in Gaul became 
the Langue d!<My must be divided into two parts. The first from the 
ninth to the twelfth century, during which the tendency of the lan- 
guage to become analytic so asserted itself, that two declensions out 
of five, and four cases out of six, disappeared ; the second, from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth century, during which the analytic tendency 
continued, and two more declensions disappeared, although the number 
of cases did not change. 

The whole of this stage, which covers six centuries, and at the end of 
which there was only one declension and two cases still in existence, 
we shall call the hcHf-syrUhetic period. 

In the THIRD STAGE, from the fifteenth century to this day, the last 
remaining declension, and one case, the nominative, disappeared out of 
the two which still existed at the end of the preceding period, and the 
langui^e became completely analytic. 

This third and last stage we shall accordingly call the anaXytic 
period. Modem French, which is nothing but the continuation and 
natural development of the Langue d*oiI, began, therefore, with the 
fifteenth century. 

§ II.— GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

French is now spoken in France, in Belgium, in parts of Germany 
and Switzerland, and in the Channel Islands ; in Algeria, Guiana, 
Senegal, New Caledonia, and a few other French settlements; and, 
finally, in Canada and the Mauritius. 

As a set-off against this, it must be stated that about one-half of the 
inhabitants of Brittany speak a language called in French Bas-Bretotif 
which considerably resembles Welsh, and, like it, is of Keltic origin ; 
that about one-fifth of the inhabitants of the department of the North 
speak Flemish, a language derived from low German ; that Catalonian, 
a Spanish dialect derived from vulgar Latin, is spoken in the depart- 
ment of the Eastern Pyrenees by more than two-thirds of its inhabit- 
ants ; and finally, that Basque,^ a very ancient language, the origin of 

1 Already mentioned in pages 2 and 8, which see. 

9 The structure of Basque is polysynthetic, like that of the aboriginal Ian* 
guages of America, and it resembles them in many other points. 
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which is unknown, is spoken in the department of the Lower Pyrenees 
by about one-fourth of its inhabitants. 

It must also be added that four jpcUois, derived from the Langue d'oc, 
called Provencal patois, and very different from French, are generally 
used and preferred to French in Southern France. These are OcLscon^ 
Zdnwyusin, Langttedocierif and Provencal, the names of which suffi- 
ciently indicate the locality they occupy. 

In the north we find also four patois, called French patois, from theur 
close connection with, and their strong resemblance to, French — viz., 
Normand, Picard, Lorrain, and Bourguignon, the names of which also 
show clearly in what provinces they are employed ; but these are only 
used by the rural population. 

The existence of these languages and patois in France does not, how- 
ever, prevent French from being spoken, read, written, and understood 
by everybody throughout the country. 

§ IIL— PHONETICAL LAWS ACCORDING TO WHICH 
FRENCH SPRANG FROM VULGAR LATIN. 

The alteration of vulgar Latin which produced French is due to three 
causes : (I) the contraction of words ; (2) the suppression of the case- 
endings ; and (3) the confusion of the cases. 

The first two of these causes of phonetic decay are the result of a bad 
pronunciation consequent upon a faulty hearing. In all languages there 
is, in every word, one syllable accented — i.e., pronounced with a stress of 
the voice — and one syllable, or more, unaccented. This stress of the voice 
is called tonic accent, and the accented part of the word the tonic syllable. 
Now it is perfectly easy to understand that the rude ear of the un- 
tutored Barbarians, the subjects of the Romans, was unable to catch 
either the delicate unaccented^ inflections constituting the case-end- 
ings, or any other unaccented syllable, whilst it could seize and re- 
member, however imperfectly, the tonic syllable. To this cause is due 
the important part performed by the Latin tonic accent in the modifi- 
cations which produced the French language ; indeed it is the main 
cause of them, and of the difference between the two strata of words 
which are distinguishable in French — ^viz., words of popular formation 
{i.e., words imperfectly heard and badly pronounced by the mass of 
the people), and literary words formed by the learned from reading. 

In the former, the tonic accent lies invariably on the same syllable 
as it did in Latin ; in the latter Tiot always. 

It must not, however, be inferred from this that the tonic accent 

1 In Latin the tonic accent has two places : it lies on the penult when it is 
long, and on the antepenult when the penult is short ; hence the case-endingti 
were never accented. 
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occapies in French the same place as it did in Latin : it lies on the 
same syllable ; but in French words the tonic syllable is the last, except 
in words ending in e mute, in which the tonic accent lies on the penult. 

A few examples must be given to illustrate all this, and to show the 
differences that exist between popular and literary or learned words. 

Miniaterivm has produced vUtier and minisUre. 

From the former, mitier^ which is of popular formation, all the un- 
accented Latin syllables but one, the first, have disappeared, the tonic 
accent lies on the same syllable as in Latin, but this syllable is pro- 
tracted into tier. In the latter, ministire, which is of learned forma- 
tion, the last Latin syllable only is suppressed, and replaced by the 
French termination e ; all the other Latin syllables are preserred intact, 
and the tonic accent lies on the same syllable as in Latin— viz., on ti, 

Blasphemium has also produced two words : Udme and Uasphhne, 
From the former, UAtm^ which is of popular formation, aU the unac- 
cented Latin syllables have disappeared, and the accent lies in French 
as in Latin — ^viz., on the syllable hi A. In the latter, bUisphhne, of 
learned formation, the last Latin syllable alone is suppressed, and re- 
placed by the French ending e; all the others are preserved unaltered ; 
but the tonic accent, which lies on pM, is not on the same syllable as 
it was in Latin, in which it lay on bias. 

These illustrations will suffice ; and from them we may derive the 
main phonetic laws of the formation of the French language as fol- 
lows : — 

In French words of popular formation, most of the unaccented Latin 
syllables have disappeared entirely, or been considerably shortened; but 
the tonic Latin syllable is always preserved, and is generally repre- 
sented in French by a broad and long sound — soir from senu. Besides 
this, the vowels and the consonants have suffered manifold changes : 
some have been suppressed or transposed, and others have been added. 

Distinguishing, therefore, unaccented vowels into vowels preceding 
the accented syllable immediately, and vowels preceding it mMiately, 
we find that the former are invariably preserved in French when they 
are long in Latin — cim>etiire from coemeterium ; and always disappear 
when they are short — clarti from clantatem ; whilst the latter, whether 
long or short in Latin, are always preserved in French — (/menveTni from 
cnwrnenium. 

As to the unaccented vowels following the accented syllable, which, 
in Latin, can only be found in the penultimate or in the last syllable, 
the unaccented Latin penult invariably disappears in French— oroc^ 
from oractUum ; and so does the last unaccented vowel— pore from 
porous; or it is changed into e mute, which is equivalent to its disap- 
pearing — coupe from cupa. 

The vowel £ is added generally to the beginning of French words 
derived from Latin ones commencing with sc, sm, sp, st, a combination 
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of consonants which, no doubt, the Gallo-Romans fonnd difficult to 
pronounce, and which they made easier by prefixing Sj and preserving 
or suppressing 8. From this reason we have escient from scientemf 
espirer from sp&rare, Hvde from studivm, Stable from stabuluifiy esprit 
from spiritits, kc. 

The most important changes affecting the consonants of Latin words 
upon their entrance into the Langue d'oil, follow an almost invariable 
law — i.e., most frequently the permutation takes place between con- 
sonants of the same class, of the same vocal organ, and generally from 
a surd consonant to a sonant one. Thus, for instance, the Latin <, a 
surd dental, is replaced in French by d, a sonant dental, but not by a 
liquid or a labial. 

It must be observed here that the northern dialects, although re- 
maining in the condition of patois, did not as a consequence wholly 
disappear when the Langue d'o'il spread into northern Gaul. Many of 
their words passed into this language, in which they assumed significa- 
tions differing from those they possessed in the patois to which they 
belonged, and so became coexistent in the Langue d'oil, and subse- 
quently in French, with other words, which the Langue d'oil had formed 
from the same Latin root as that from which they came in the patois 
from which they had been taken. Thus, for instance, chamier a charnel- 
house, and camier a game-bag, both from camarium — the former be- 
longing to the Langue d'oiQ, the latter to Picard. The cause of the 
difference in the spelling is simply that in the former language the 
Latin c hard is represented by cA, and by c in the other ; but both are 
now coexistent in French, although, as seen above, with a different 
signification and a different pronunciation. ^ 

The addition of consonants generally took place either to avoid the 
meeting of certain consonants brought together by the suppression of 
a vowel, as in humble from humilis, in which m was brought close to 
I by the suppression of t, and to which b was added in the stead of t, 
to separate the m from the Z, and thus make the pronunciation easier ; 
or such addition was made at the end of a few words, from the con- 
, sonant thus added being found in their Latin primitives — lis from lUius, 
used in vulgar Latin instead of lilium. 

Consonants disappeared from words in consequence of the suppres- 
sion of vowels — orge from hordeam; or because they were not pro- 
nounced — tisane from, ptisana; or on account of their becoming final by 
the suppression of the final syllable— /et* txGmfocum. 

It must not be supposed that any of these changes were studied and 
deliberately made ; on the contrary, they sprang naturally, and are, 
one and all, the result of a bad pronunciation arising from imperfect 
hearing. 

1 Ch is generally sounded in French as «A in English (in shop, for instance); 
and c before a,o,Utia sounded like k. 
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The third of the causes which turned vulgar Latin into French — viz., 
the confusion of the cases — arose also from the same imperfect hear- 
ing, which caused the case-endings not to be pronounced, and rendered 
it impossible for the Gallo-Bomans— and, later, for the Teutons — to 
understand them. Hence the analytic tendency of the language, which 
produced not only the gradual suppression of the declensions and of 
the cases, but also the adoption of a non-Latin way of forming the de- 
grees of comparison of adjectives and adverbs by means of the adverb 
pltbs; hence, also^ the formation of adverbs from adjectives by afSxing 
to the latter, instead of the Latin adverbial ending ter^ the syllable 
mentf derived from mente, the ablative case of the Latin noun mens; 
of the passive voice by means of Hre and a past participle^ instead 
of the Latin inflection ; and of the future and conditional present by 
affixing to the infinitive present of verbs the endings of the present in- 
dicative, for the future — and of the imperfect indicative, for the condi- 
tional present — of the verb avoir. 

The process of popular formation of the French language may be 
said to have ended when the remembrance of the Latin tonic accent 
died out about the end of the twelfth century. From this period, the 
words added to the language were formed by the aavana, and no regard 
was paid in them to the Latin tonic accent. These words, easily recog- 
nisable, resemble much more closely their Latin primitives than those 
of popular formation ; and the most important alterations in them 
chiefly consist in the suppression or modification of the Latin ending 
— thus mobile from mobiliSf compiU from computumy &c. 

Modem French only began when the language had become completely 
analytic — ^that is, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, when, the 
nominative having disappeared, the accusative only remained, and did 
duty for both. That it was the accusative that remained is amply 
proved by such forms asfaucon from falconem, komme from hominemj 
femme from feminam — for, had the nominative been preserved, these 
words would be in French, fauc^ homey femey as the nominative could 
not havd given the mm of homme and femme, and still less the ending 
on of faiicon, 

NOTE. 

On the foUotoing page will he found an interesting specimen of the 
Lanque d'o][l m the ninth century. 
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SPECIMEN OF THE LANGUE D'O'lL IN THE 

NINTH CENTURY. 

The Oath taken at Strasbourg in March 842 a.d. 
BY Kino Louis the German to his Brother 
Charles IL, King of France. 

Pro Deo a/mur, et pro christian pohlo et nostro commun salvo- 
ment, dJist di in avant, in quant Deus savir et podir me dunat, 
si salvarai eo cist meon fradre Karlo, et in adjudha et in cadhuna 
cosa, si cum om per dreit son fradra salvar dist, in o quid il mi 
altre si fazet ; et ah Ludher nul plaid nunqua/m prindrai, qui, 
m^on vol, cist meon fradre Karle in damno sit. 

Translation. 

For the love of God, and for the Christian people's and our 
common safety, from this day forward, in so far as God gives 
me knowledge and power, I will support this my brother 
Charles, and in aid and in everything, as one should, in 
justice, support his brother, so long as he does the same for 
me ; and will never enter with Lothair into any engagement 
which, from my will, might be hurtful to this my brother 
Charles. 
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CHAPTER 11. 
ETYMOLOGY. 

ORIGIN, DATE OP INTRODUCTION, AND USE OP 

THE ACCENTS, APOSTROPHE, DIURESIS, 

AND CEDILLA. 

The three accents,^ acute, grave, and circnmflez, the apostrophe,^ and 
the diaeresis,' were borrowed from Greek, and introduced into Prench 
by the grammarians of the sixteenth century. 

No elision takes place either in the article or any other word, and 
therefore the apostrophe never appears before the words ouatej out 
used substantively, onze and its derivatives; yacht, yole, yatagan^ 
yitcca, and a few others beginning with y; the initial vowels ou, on, y, 
being treated as consonants. 

The same observation applies to the word huit and its derivatives, 
although beginning with mute h. 

The cedilla^ was introduced during the sixteenth century, and taken 
from Italian printing. Before its introduction the soft sound of e 
before a, o, u, was indicated by z being placed after c; thus — leceon, 
now spelt ^€^071. 

Observations on the Letter H. 

By prosthesis h has been added to many Prench words in the Latin 
primitives of which it did not exist ; sometimes it is mute, as in huitre 
from ostrea, huile from oleum, huit from octo, ice; sometimes it is 
aspirate, as in haut from cdttis. 

In Latin h was strongly sounded, yet it was not pronounced in 
French ; hence it is not found in many French words, although it 
existed in their Latin primitives : thus orge from hordeum, on from 
?iomOy avoir from habere^ &c. 

Nevertheless, it was added by French scholars about the fifteenth 
centuiy to many words which had not it before, although they were 
derived from Latin ones in which it was found ; but even then it was 
not pronounced in French, thus — homme, heure, habit ^ &c., from 
hominemt horamy hoMtum, which before the fifteenth century were 
spelt ome, enirt, obit. 

1 They are used in Greek, but for a very different purpose. 

s From Greek airb<rrpo^, that which turns away. 

8 In French /r^ww!, from Greek rpvifia, adot,--tcOTa.'t94»^\ft'^N««^ 

4 From ItaliaB zediglia, a small z. 
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ARTICLES. 

§ 1. Definite Abticlb. 

The definite article in its several forms is derived from the Latin 
pronoun ille^ UUif iUoa, illast — 1st, by apheresis of the first syllable 
il; 2nd, by the changes shown below : — 

Mas. Sing. Mas. PL 

Nom. t^l^ has given R tl\li has given 2i. 

Ace. il\lum „ le. il\lo8 „ les. 

Fern. Sing. Fern. FI. 

Nom. il\la has given la, <l\las has given li. 

Ace. il\lam ,, la, il\las „ les. 

The nominative case perished in the fourteenth century, leaving only 
the accusative form — viz., le, la, les. 

Combined with prepositions, the following forms of the definite 
article are found in old French: — 

Instead of de le ,.,del I Instead of die ,..al i Instead of en le .„enl 
,, deles.. .dels] „ dles...als\ „ eiiles...enls 

Del became successively e^eu anddu;"^ dels was changed into des by 
syncope of the I; al became au, and als aux, by the change of I into 
u; 3 enl has disappeared ; while enls became els and is by the succes- 
sive syncope of n and of I. This last word is is still in use, but only in 
such expressions as hachelier-is-UUres, &c. 

§ 2. Indefinite Article. 

The indefinite article, un, une, is derived from the Latin unus, una, 
as shown in the following paradigm:— 

Mas. Fern. 

Nom. unus has given uns. | una has given une. 

Ace. unum „ un. \ unam ,, une. 

The accusative case alone survived, hence the present form untune. 

§ 3. Pabtitivb Article. 

The partitive article is nothing but the French contracted article 
du, &c., the derivation of which is given above, § 1, with a different 
meaning. 

1 By the permutation of I into u at first, and subsequently by syncope of 
the e. 
* The change of i Into x is explained in the Etymology of Noons, formation 
of the plural, page 16. 
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NOUNS. 



§ 1. Derivation. 

It has been shown in the first chapter that from the ninth to the 
twelfth century there were in the Langvs cPoU three declensions and 
two cases ; that they were reduced during the twelfth century to one 
declension, without the number of cases changing ; and to one case at 
the end of the fourteenth century, when modem French may be said 
to begin. 

These declensions were the three first of Latin ; the two cases were 
the nominative and the accusative ; the oblique cases had disappeared 
and been replaced by the use of prepositions, and hence the name of 
haJf'Synthetic period given to the space of time comprised between 
the ninth and the fifteenth century, during which the Langue cToil 
existed. 

We will give the three paradigms of these declensions : — 



Sing. iNom.<rfa ) jj^^ 
( Acc. alam ) 
f Nom. alee 
\ Acc. alas 



Plur. 



} 



ailes. 



amicus amis. 
amicum ami. 
amid ami. 
amicos amis. 



pastor p&tre. 
pastorem pasteiir. 
pastores pasteurs. 
pastores pasteurs. 



At the end of the twelfth century, when the number of declensions 
was reduced to one, the inflections of the second were used for the two 
othera, and hence a complication was created, for the second declension 
had in the nominative singular an s which did not exist in the two 
others ; while in the third there were not a few nouns which had one 
form for the nominative and another for the accusative singular. 
The consequence was that, at the end of the fourteenth century, the 
distinction between nominative and accusative ceased to be made, and 
the French declension disappeared altogether. 

The case which survived was, as already stated, the accusative. 

However, a few nouns are derived from the nominative, viz. : — 



ancitre from antecessor. 


lacs from laqueus. 


peintre „ pictor. 


lis „ lUius for lilium. 


traitre „ traditor. 


rets „ retis for reie. 


legs „ legattis. 


puits „ puteus. 


soeur ,, toror. 


queux „ coqutis. 


JUs „ JUius. 


temps ,, tempiLs. 


fonds „ fundtcs. 


corps „ corpus. 



A few others have different forms and m^axvYCi^^ ^'(»:;c:rt^xsi<^%&^^«^ 
are derived from the nominative or from \i\ift a.(ic\xBa^hN^^N^3.A — 
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Derived firom the Xom. 
cantor cJiantre a chorister. 
senior sire sire.* 

major maire a mayor. 
pastor pdtre a shepherd. 
minor moindre smaller. 



Derived fVom the Ace. 
cantorem chanteur a singer. 
setiiorem seigneur a lord. 
majorem majeur a major.* 
pastorem jpastewr a minister.' 
min>orem mineur a minor. ^ 



§ 2. NUMBEBr— FOBMATION OF THE PLURAL, 

The extension of the inflections of the second French declension to 
the two others, and the disappearance of the nominative case, produced 
a remarkable change : the only case which remained^ viz., the accusa- 
tive, gave for the singular ami, from amicum; for the plural amis, 
from amicos ; so that the s, which had previously been the sijgn of the 
nominative singular (amis from amicus^), disappeared, and became the 
sign of the plural. In this way the plural of Frerich nouns generaUy 
waiy from that timty and is still now^ formed by adding an s. 

Nouns forming their plural in aux : — 



. C Sing. — cdbaUvm has given chevaZ. 
' \ PI. — caJballos has given chevaXSf 



old French. 



Now s, Xy z, were used indififerently,* and replaced each other as the 
mark of the plural, and even in the singular ; however, x was generally 
preferred to form the plural of nouns ending in I; it has been stated, 
also, that I before a consonant was changed into uj From these reasons 
are found in old French chevalSy chevalx, or chevaus, or chevatoif which 
led to the formation of the plv/raZ ofnowis in al and ail by softening 
these endings into AU, and adding x ; and to nouns ending in B, X, z, 
not changing in theplv/ral. 

By analogy x was used also to form the plural of nouns ending in 
the singular with aUj eau, eu, osu, ou, which accounts for its present 
use in this instance. 

However, as already seen, old French was by no means so particular 
as the modem language is, and s, x, or 2;, were indiscriminately used to 
form the plural even of nouns ending in u ; hence those few nouns 
ending in ou which nowadays form their plural regularly by adding 
Sf such as verrousy licouSy sous, &c.; although hibou^ chou, caiUoii, &c., 
form their plural by adding x. 



1 The title given to kings and emperors. 

3 A person of ftill age. 3 a clergyman. 4 a person under age. 

B See paradigm of declensions, page 15. 

6 We find in old French vols, voix, voiz, pais, paix, paix; nez fVom nasus, &c. 

7 Paume from palTna, aube from oLha, autre from aiter, and so many others, 
sn a proof of it 
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§ 3. Gendeb. 

The Boman people soon forgot the reasons which had led to the 
adoption of the neuter gender for certain objects ; they very early gave 
np the nse of it, and, in consequence, misapplied the masculine and 
the feminine. 

This mistake had become very frequent under the Empire ; it was 
mentioned and blamed by grammarians; and it is proved by such 
forms as templus instead of iemjdum, mernbrus instead of membnim, 
brachiiu instead of brachium, &c., which are found in inscriptions on 
medals, stones, monuments, and tombs, still extant. 

It was this ignorance and this confusion that caused the Gauls 
to reject the neuter gender, which was beginning to disappear from 
vulgar Latin at the time of the conquest of Gaul by Csesar, and to 
confine themselves to two genders alone — viz., masculine and feminine. 
This fact accounts for French having no neuter. 

As to the gender of French nouns derived from Latin, the following 
broad rule may be laid down : most nouns which were masculine or 
neuter in Latin are masculine in French ; most nouns which were femi- 
ine in Latin are feminine in French. 

The exceptions are — 

1st, Abstract Latin nouns in or, which are all masculine in Latin 
and end in eur in French, are all feminine in French, except honneur 
and labeur,^ 

2nd, A few feminine Latin nouns in us are masculine in French' 



from having been mistaken by the lower classes o 



for masculine, in consequence of their termination in us, as — 



abUne . . 


, . from abyssus. 


aune . 


poHique—jporche „ porticos . 


buis 


van • • , 


> . „ vannus. 


sj/node , 


diaUcU 


, . „ diaZectus, 


cypris . 


aaphvr . 


, . „ sapphirus. 


frine . 


d6me . . 


. . „ domus. 


pin . . 


diamitre . 


„ diametrus. 


platane 


phare . . 


, ,, pha7*u8. 


myrte . 


efiine* , . 


„ quercus. 


salvi . 



the Roman people 



from alnv^. 


ti 


buxus. 


a 


synodus. 


}} 


cupressus. 


fi 


fraxinus. 


it 


pinus. 


if 


platanus. 


a 


myrtus. 


it 


solus. 



1 This word was coined during the sixteenth century by the savanSf who 
gave it the masculine gender, and endeavoured to restore to nouns in eur the 
gender they had in Latin ; but they only succeeded in changing the gender of 
one word— viz., honnew, which had been feminine up to that time. 

9 Figoe, yeuse, vigne, ronce, §pine, §bdne, ydble (or hidble), bourdaine, are 
feminine. In its dictionary, the French Academy gives yible as mas., and 
JUibie as fern., also viorne as fern.; but at the word obier it is said, " L'obier est 
«n viome." Botanists make hiible fem. and tHome inaA.,«ixA\\.S&tii<^ ^<2k\i2civ.^ 
they who are right 
» Old French chetne, derived from cowitts, met mtJi Va a\Kw ol TaSft, «sAV«!«S^ 
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8rd, By a still greater mistake, a number of neater nouns were used 
in the feminine, from their plural termination in a being mistaken for 



rench; as — 




«j # 






arme . 


. from arma. 


fiU . . . 


. from/«to. 


ccme . . 




comiM, 


JUe . . . , 


„ Jila. 


joie . . , 




gaudia. 


graiTie , , 


„ gra/na. 


idole . . 




idola. 


enseigne . 


„ iriMgnia. 


ceuvre , , 




opera. 


voile . . 


„ vela. 


feuiUe , , 




folia. 


merveiUe , . 


,f mirabUia, 


Uvre . , 




1/thra, 


paire , , , 


„ paHa. 


tempe . . 




tenvpora. 


poire . . 


, „ pvra. 


muraille 




muraZia, 


pomme . . 


, 1, poma. 


volaille 




volatilia. 


mer , . . , 


yy maria. 


dSpouille . 




apolia. 


huile . . . 


„ olea. 


Umrmente, 




tormenta. 


(table . . . 


ff stabttla. 


ipousailles 




stponsalia. 


itiide . • . 


„ studia. 



pScore from pecora, 

4th, In the following group the first noun is masculine, and the others 
are feminine from low Latin forms supposed to have existed, or ac- 
tually, but rarely, met with : — 

moulin masculine, from molinus^ or molinvm, 

fumSe feminine, „ fumata, 

raTnie „ ,, ramata. 

colline „ „ collina.^ 

5th, Amcur and dilice are both masculine in the singular and feminine 

in the plural, — ainowr in consequence of an attempt of the sava/ns of the 

sixteenth century to restore to nouns in eur the same gender as they 

had in Latin ; dilice because it has two genders in Latin.^ 

6th, Finally, iU is masculine because it is derived from oMiuSy heat, 

not from oestas. 

hiver is masculine because it is derived from hibemiLSt 

not from hiems. 
arhre is masculine, though derived from arbor ^ perhaps 
from analogy with the names of trees, whidi are all 
masculine. 
sort is masculine, though derived from sors, from analogy 
with destin. 



This 



derived from a supposed Latin form querdnus, contracted into quercnua, 
etymology is plausible, and seems justified by the Italian qtierdno. 

1 Some etymologists derive it from molinus, found in the Salic law ; others 
I^m the Latin expression molinum saxum. 
^ CoUinum b&s been found in ColumeWa. 
' Orfftte, from organum, is also mas. in t^ie e^n^oi^ax u;i^t«Qi.VxL\2Ek!&'<^V»si)L 
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h, The following have the two genders either from a difference in 
p derivation, from referring to persons or to things, from the influ- 
I of the Latin and of the French endings, or of some word under- 
d. In some cases, however, it seems impossible to discover any 
on: — 

^ eagle, from aquila; masculine only when it means a male 
J eagle. 
* I standard, also a female eagle ; feminine according to ety- 
\ mology. 

/alder tree, from alnus; masculine, as the names of all 
J trees (see page 17). 

I el], from aUna, low Latin for %Una; feminine according 
^ to etymology. 

/'a Barbary horse, from low Latin barbanus; masculine 
be . < according to Latin ending. 

\the beard, from barba; feminine according to etymology, 
/a pair, male and female, from copula; masculine, no 
, J reason except usage. 

j a brace, two, also from copvla; feminine according to 

^ etymology. 

/crape, from crispus ; masculine according to Latin end- 

oe . < ^°^- 

I pancake, feminine according to French ending ; same 

^ derivation as above. 

/ masculine, an ensign or standard bearer. 

eigne < signboard, from ins^nia, plural neuter of insignia; femi- 

\ nine from apparent Latin gender (see page 18). 

/example, from exemplum; masculine according to ety- 

I copy, feminine ^ according to French ending ; same deriva- 
^ tion as above. 

{masculine, a great orator, a great warrior, 
a tun, from German das fuder; masculine according to 
etymology, 
thunder,^ thunder-bolt, from fulgur; feminine according 
to French ending, 
/record office, from graphium j masculine according to 

ffe . < etymology. 

j graft, also from graphium; feminine according to French 
>• ending. Was masculine in old French. 

The feminine is far from being generally admitted in. tYv\a <i.%aft^ wAXJckK^kSa 

eaHon whatever to admit it. 

Even in thin aenae, fotidre is often used In the maacuXVaft Sxt ^vjgci&ft^ vJc^va% 
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Guide . 

Ilymne , 

Livre . 
JWanc/ie 

Mimoire 



Mode . 



Movie , 



Mousse . 



(Euvre , 



Office , 



Page 



f masculine, a guide. n 

< rein ; feminine according to French v Doubtful origin. 
\ ending. J 

/an ode, from hymnus; masculine according to etymol- 

I hymn (church); feminine ^ according to French ending; 
^ same derivation as above. 

i a book, from librum; masculine according to etymology, 
( a pound, from libra; feminine according to etymology, 
a handle, from a supposed low Latin form manicumf 

and, accordingly, masculine, 
a sleeve, from manica; feminine according to etymology, 
a memorandum, a memoir, a bill, from memoria; mascu- 
line ; no reason except usage, 
the memory, also from memoria; feminine according to 
etymology. 

/mood, mode, method, from modus; masculine according 
i to etymology. 

j fashion, also from modtu ; feminine according to French 
^ ending. 
a mould, from m^odiUus; masculine according to ety- 
mology, 
a mussel, from musculus; feminine according to French 
ending. 
t masculine, a cabin-boy, from Italian mozzo, a lad. 

< moss, froth, foam, from German moos; feminine accord- 
V ing to French ending. 

work of the hand, from opera; feminine according to 

apparent Latin gender (see page 18). 
a term of architecture, a law term, collection of the 

works of an engraver or of a musician, the philosopher's 

stone ; masculine, being probably derived from opere, 

ablative case of opus. 
/duty, divine service, from officium; masculine according 
J to etymology. 

j pantry, also from officium; feminine according to French 
^ ending. 

/masculine; a page, a young male servant; origin un- 
) known. 

j a page of a book, from pagina; feminine according to 
^ etymology. 



2 Tbe feminine is far from being generally admitted in this case, and there is 
no reason whatever to admit it 
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Paillasse 



ParaUiU 



Pendvle 



Piriode 



Personne 



Pique . 

\ 

PoOe . 

Posie . 

Reldche 
Remise . 

Solde . 



(masculine ; a clown ; derived from clown's clothes being 
made of straw-bed ticking, 
a straw-bed, and, by extension, ticking for a straw-bed ; 
derived from paUle by the addition of the affix asxe 
(see page 27) ; feminine according to French ending. 
/a comparison, from Greek napaXXrikos ; masculine accord- 
J ing to etymology. 

I parallel lines, trenches ; feminine according to French 
^ ending ; same derivation. 

/pendulum, from pendvZumy from, pendeo ; masculine ac- 
3 cording to etymology. 

I a timepiece, same derivation ; feminine according to 
^ French ending. 

/hi^est point, from periodus; masculine from apparent 
) Latin gender (see page 17). 

I period, same derivation; feminine according to etymology 
^ or French ending. 
/ a person, from persona; feminine according to etymology. 

< pronoun, 1 nobody, anybody ; masculine ; no reason ex- 
\ cept usa^e. 

spade at cards ; masculine ; no reason \ 
can be given, except, perhaps, the in- 1 Supposed to be 
fluence of the names of the other I derived from 
cards, which are masculine. ( Kymric pig, 

a pike (weapon) ; feminine according to I a point. 
French ending. / 

/a pall, from petalum; a stove, from pensile; both mascu- 
line according to etymology. 
] a frying-pan, from patella; feminine according to ety- 
^ mology. 
/post, situation, from Italian posto; masculine accord* 

< ingly. 

vpost (mail), from posita; feminine according to etymology. 
( masculine ; rest, non-performance ; ) both from French 
( feminine ; putting into port ; ) verb reldcher, 

( masculine ; a fly, a cab ; ) feminine form of past participle 
( feminine ; a remittance ; ) of French verb remettre. 
/balance of an account, from soldum from solidus; mascu- 
) line according to etymology. 

I pay of a soldier ; same derivation ; feminine according to 
French ending. 






1 As a pronoun, personne^ distinctly referring to a female, may, like on^ 
govern in the feminine the word or words depending xxpoii V\. *. '^Qtvst^OL^^ xiL^ivscX 
plus btUe que CJSopAtre (JuUieaX 



ts , < I 
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'sleep, nap, doze, from somnits; masculine according to 
etymology. 

Somine } * ®^^ ^^ money, total, from suimna; feminine according 
to etymology, 
a load, burden, from low Latin salvia for aagma; fem- 

inine according to etymology, 
a smile, from subrisiis ; masculine according to etymology. 
Souris • "^ a mouse, from soricem; feminine ; no reason can be given 
except usage. 

/a turn, a lathe, a tour, a trick, from tomua; masculine 
Toiir < according to etymology. 

\a tower, from turris; feminine according to etymology. 
/ masculine ; a trumpeter. 
Trompette < a trumpet, origin unknown; feminine according to French 
\ ending. 

/a vase, from vasum; masculine according to etymology. 
Vase, < mud, mire, from low German toase; Anglo-B&xon vase ; 
\ feminine according to French ending. 
/a veil, from velum; masculine according to etymology. 
VoUe , -s a sail, from vela, plural of velum; feminine according to 
\ apparent gender of vda (see page 18). 

§ 4. Modern Formation op Nouns. 

Besides those nouns which have been derived from vulgar Latin, 
others have been, and are still, formed in several different ways, viz. : — 

{A) By putting together several French words. 

{B) By prefixing to French words various particles, derived from 
Latin, Greek, or any other language. 

(C) By adding certain particles, called aflBxes, of French or foreign 
origin — Ist, to the end of French nouns ; 2nd, by replacing the endings 
of French verbs (especially that of the present participle) by such 
aflBxes ; 3rd, by adding such aflBxes to the end of French adjectives. 

{D) By using substantively the root of verbs. 

{E) By using the infinitive present, the present, or the past parti- 
ciples of verbs as nouns. 

(A) New Nouns formed hy putting together several French words. 

These are called compound nouns, and consist — 
1st, of an adjective and a noun, as petit-maitre, a coascomb. 
2nd, of two nouns, as chef-lieu, chief tovm. 

8rd, of two nouns united by a preposition, as ver k soie, silkworm, 
4th, of a preposition and a noun, as avant-propos, preface, 
5th, of a verb and a noun, as reveille-matin, alarum. 
6tb, of an adverb and a noun, as arri^te-gKtd,e, rear-guaTd,. 



preposltioiis ^ 
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7tli, of a verb and an adverb, as passe-partout, a skeUton-key, 
8th, of two adjectives, as douce-am^re, Mtter-stoeeL 

A List of the French Adverbs and Prepositions used as separable 
prefixes to form Compound Nouns. 

/arri^re, as in arriere-ban, arriere-ban; arriere-pensee, 
adverbs . < mental reservation. 

Inon, as in non-intervention, non-existence. 
' apres, as in apres-dinde, afternoon. 

avant, as in avant-train, fore<arfiage ; avant-poste, 
ovipost. 

contre, as in contre-temps, mishap ; contre-accusation. 

entre, as in entre-pont, betvjeen decks. 

sans, as in sans-g^ne, impudence. 

sous, as in sous-commissaire, stib-commissioner, 
^ sur, as in sur-arbitre, sur-andouiller. 

(B) New Nouns formed by m^ans of prefixes of Laliny Greeks 

or Fr&Msh origin. 
These prefixes are either separable or inseparable : — 

Separable Prefixes. 

ex, Latin ea;, as in ex-officier, ex-ministre, &c. 

mi,^ Latin m>edius, as in mi-partition, mi-car§me, &c. 

Tice, Latin vix, vicem, as in vice-president, vice-recteur. 

Inseparable Prefixes. 

ante, anti, Greek ai^, as in antechrist^ antiaristocrate. 

ante, Latin ante : anteoccupation, antepredicament. 

bis, bi, Latin bis, twice : bisection, bivalve. 

circon^ circum, Latin drcum : circonlocution, circumnavigation. 

co', com, con, cor, Latin cum : coassocie, compatriote, concitoyen, cor- 
relation. 

d^ (Latin negative prefix dis) : deblocus, decarrelage, decentralisation, 
&c. 

inter, Latin inter : interligne, interposition, interregne. 

arch, archi, Greek apxu : archevlque, archange, archipretre, archi- 
chancelier. 

me, mes, Latin minv^ : mesaventure, mesintelligence, &c. 

peri, Greek irepl : perimetre, periphrase. 

pre, L&im prce : preexistence, predetermination. 

mal, French adverb : malaise, malformation. 

pour (the French preposition) : pourboire, pourtour. 

re, re, r, Latin prefix red : rengagement, rebattage, reabsorption. 

1 Mi is also used as inseparable prefix in. min.uitttiAm'vd.^* 
s Cois used as separable prefix in oo-bourgeols. 
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sub, Latin sub : subdelegu^, subdivision. 

super, Latin super : superposition. 

BUT (the French preposition) : surabondance, surcharge, &c. 

il, im, in, ir,i Latin privative in: illib^ralisme, illimitation ; immobili- 
sation, immansu^tude, impeccability, imperm^abilite ; inaction^ in- 
capacity ; irr^flexion, irresolution. 

im, in, Latin preposition in : immuration, invigoration. 

(C) New Nouns formed by means of affixes, 

I. Simply added to Nouns, 

/a collection of the objects represented by the simple 
noun : palissa(fe, from palis. 
the actual use made of the primitive : canonno^fe, from 
ade,' Latin canon. 
ata, expresses \ the object produced by the use made of the simple 



I noun : limonoe^, from limon. 



used sometimes as a diminutive: bourga<f«, from 
\ bourg ; peuplctrfe, from peuple. 
/ generally the quantity contained in the simple noun : 
^e, Latin aia, \ cuillerl^, a spoonful, from cuiller. 
expresses 1 duration of time : matin^g, from matin ; soirle, from 
( soir, &c. 
at, Latin ai- ( dignity, office, estate : vicarial, from vicaire ; cardinal- 
ly, expresses ( at, from cardinal, &c. 

^, Latin atus, J territory under the authority of the primitive : duch^, 
expresses { from due, &c. 

/ a collection of the objects expressed by primitive ; 
age,8 Latin yi^rage, from vitre, &c. 
atvcum^agu ] condition : esclavfl^g, from esclave, &c. 
UTfif expres- j ^^ action performed by primitive : langage, from 
®®^ \ langiie, &c. 

/ used in the formation of nouns expressing nationality : 
ain, en, an, I Europeew, Catalan, Europde/in«, Catalans, Napolitain, 
aine, enne, J NapolitatTie. 

ane, Latin \ in nouns expressing the status of persons, their profes- 
sion, trade, &c. : paysaw, chStelam,* ch&telatne, pays- 
anne. 



anus, ana 



1 JJ, im^ in, ir are the same prefix ; U is used with words beginning with 
I; im. with words beginning with b, m, or jj; in with words beginning with a 
vowel or any consonant except ft, m, p, r ; and ir with words beginning with r. 

» Was introduced through Italian during the sixteenth century. The same 
Latin affix ata had previously produced the French affix ^. 

2 The shades of meanings of this affix are such as to baffle classification ; 
cjily the moat important have been given. 

' Derived Itom cAatel, old French lor chdAeau, 
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len, lenne, 
Latin ian- 
U8f tana 

aie, Latin eto, 
etum 






aira, er, ler^ 
i^re, Latin 
aritts, arir 
urn 



< 



#tised like the preceding to form noons expressing nation- 
I ality, and referring to the status, trade, profession, 
\ &c., of persons, as Autrichicn, Autrichie7in«, Paris- 
ian, Parisienn« ; pharmacicn, opticicw, histories, par- 
oissien, &c. 
( found in a small number of nouns chiefly referring to the 
< place where the primitive is grouped or assembled ; 
( thus ch^naie, a plantation of oaks, from chine, &c. 
( nouns referring to persons, and their professions, trades, 
&c., the origin or result of which is found in the 
primitive, as statuaire, from statue; cocher, from 
coche ; linger, from liuge ; jardinicr, from jardin, 
&c 
also names of trees,^ the primitive being the names of 
the fruit ; orangcr, from orange ; pech^, from piche ; 
ceristcr, from cerise, &c. 
names of animals : levri^, from li^vre, &c. 
names of places, of vessels, in which the primitive is 
kept : colombier, from colombe ; sablier, from sable ; 
huilier, from huile, &c. Many of the latter are 
feminine : liti^re, from lit ; tourbt^re, from tourbe, 
&c. 

! chiefly found in nouns expressing nationality : Fran^- 
ais, from France, &c. 
appears in some nouns expressing an action, the result 
of which is the primitive : certification, from certifi- 
cat, &C. 
used chiefly with stem of verbs, as will be seen further. 

iused to form the feminine of many nouns : duchesse, 
from due ; comte««e, from comte ; prophetesse, from 
prophfete ; tigr«we, from tigre, &c. 

^ added to nouns referring to persons to express faults, 
professions, and trades : espibglme, frolicsomeness, 
from espifegle ; dtourdme, heedlessness, from ^tour- 
di ; boulangem, a baker's trade, from boulanger ; 
cagoteWe, from cagot, &c. 

also places, as lingerie, linen room, from linge ; laiterie, 
a dairy, from lait ; also the names of manufactured 
products, as argenterie, silver plate, from argent; 
Boierie, silks, from sole, &c 

also collective nouns : infanterie, cavalerte, &c. 

also territory under the authority of the primitive : 
baronnte, from baron, &c 

1 Laurier and peuplier do not come from th\E ^OT\Nai\oTv\la>u'tA«tNA^'s^^^ 
bom iaurus, and peuplier from. popuXns, » OVQt'^BtCQS2feLf^A><3^*• 



ai8,3 Latin 
ensis 

tion, Latin 
tio 

esse, sse, La- 
tin issa 



ene, le, rie, 
Latin ia 



< 
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In the modern formation of French nouns, it is found 
ine, Latin ina \ chiefly in technical expressions, such as fibnwe, quin- 

inCf &c. 
found in nouns applying to persons, and expressing 
professions, trades, business, political party, religious 
sect^ and the like, such as anatomist, dentiste, her- 
horiste, papi^^, &c. 

/ chiefly found in technical expressions : idealtme, ig' 
\ IsmCf &c. 



iste, Latin 
ista 



isme, Latin 
isintu, Gr. 

UTftAt 



o- 



ise, Latin itia 



ard, old High 
German hart 



aid, auld, 
ault, aut, 
Ger. aid 

quin, Ger. 
dim. chen 

/ 



o 

S 



e 
•Eb 

•c 

o 









• • . 



et, ctte 



elet, el-, 
ette 



ot, otte 



aille, Latin 
lia 



expresses the condition from which the primitive has 
sprung up : b&tardise, from b&tard ; gaillardise, from 
gaillard, &c. 

the thing in connection with the primitiye : marchand- 
isCf from marchand, &c. 

refers to persons, animals, and things : gu.eulard, from 
gueule ; canar<2, from cane ; billar<^, from bille ; 
brancarc?, from branche, &c. 

e is added to it in moutarc^e, from moiit ; and also, of 
course, in such of those words which admit of a femi- 
nine form : gueulart^, from gueulard ; also found in 
names : Bernard, B&yard, &c 

found in family names : Amatdd, yLanvaiUt, Bonald, 
&c. 

also as a diminutiye : levrat<^, from li^vre, &c 

used as a diminutive in manne^t^m. 

found also in lambrequin, 

found only in gouja< and •verraL 

generally used as a diminutive : jardine^, from jardin ; 
maisonn^^^, from maison ; fille^^, from fille ; agnel- 
et,^ from agneau ; mantele^,^ from manteau ; axiette, 
from air; chansonn6^«, from chanson; historiettef 
from histoire, &c. 

used as a double diminutive, and consists of the same 
as above preceded by el : corselet, from corset ; 
femme^^^, from femme ; bande^^^e, from baude, &c. 

used as a diminutive in proper names and common 
nouns ; Margo^, for Marguerite ; Pierrot, from Pierre, 
&c. ; tlot, from He ; hacho^^e, from hache ; ballot, from 
balle, &c. 

used in forming collective nouns, and adding an idea of 
depreciation, disparagement : ferraille, from fer, can- 
aillCf rabble, from canis ; YaleiaiUe, from valetj &c. 

in mnraillef from mur, it is used as augmentative. 



1 Old Frencli ognel, mantel. 
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e8 
1^ 



ace . 
ache , 
iche . 

isse , 

ocbe 
Vuche 



/used in dimiimtives, and to express an idea of depre- 
ciation : platr<w, from piatre ; paperasse, from pa- 
pier, &C, 
as, asse /' also a collection of the primitive : pailla«««, from 
paille. 
it appears as an augmentative in coutehu, from contel, 
old French for couteau. 

iin collective nouns, adding an idea of disparagement : 
populace, from peuple (populus). 
collection : -panache, from penna. 

I found in poultcA«, a tilly, from pullus ; aa & diminu- 
tive, in -potiche, from pot, &c. 
J found in pelisse, a robe made of fur, from peau, de- 
j rived from pdlis. 
diminutive : sacocAe, from sac, a bag. 
found in peluc^, plush, from pilus. 
&tre, Latin j expression of disparagement : mard^re, from mere ; 
aster \ gentill^re, from gentilhomme. 

^diminutive added to the names of some animals, and 

expressing their young : pigeonneau, from pigeon ; 

MonceaUy from lion ; faisanc^eat^, from faisan ; caill- 

eteau, from caille ; louve^eai^, from loup, feminine 

louve, &c. 

diminutive added to nouns expressing inanimate ob- 

> jects : ormeau, from orme ; monceat^, from mont, &c. ; 

toureZfe, from tour ; Tuelle, from rue, &c. 

in some cases it is preceded by iss : arbrisseat^,^ from 

arbre ; vermisseaw,' from ver, &c. 
found also in nouns applying to persons : jouvenceau, 
a youth ; jouvence^^f, &c. 
icule, Latin ( used to form diminutives : raoniicide, from mont ; part- 
ucvXua \ icule, from part, &c. 

/'used to form nouns referring to persons and express- 
ing their trades : forgeron, from forge ; vignerow, 
from vigne ; b<ichercm, from b<iche, &c. 
as a diminutive in Christian feminine names : Marion, 
from Marie ; LouIsoti, from Louise, 
y as a diminutive in nouns applying to inanimate ob- 
jects : carafon, from carafe ; cruchow, from cruche ; 
jambon, from jambe, &c. 
as a diminutive to form nouns applying to young 
animals : brocheton, from brochet ; aigloTt, from 
^ aigle ; ovcnon, from ours. 



eau, elle. La- ^ 
tmeUus 



on, Latin 
onem 



1 From A supposed Latin form arborioelliw. 



* YroVSl XWTWNA^ ^-^^XCi^ 
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{in n^any diminutives it is often preceded by ill,^ er, 
and et: negrUlony from nlgre; moucheron, from 
mouche ; feuille^oit, from feuille. 
in a few cases it has the force of an augmentative: 
aiguilloTi, from aiguille ; m^dailloTt, from medaille, &c. 

in Latin inus f. 8®^®^^^y ^®^ ** * diminutive with proper names ; 
* t Perri», from Pierre. 

(C) 2. Added to the stem of Verbs, or replacing the ending of 

Present Participles. 

ade Latin aia i ®^^*ses the action meant by the verb : gourmodg, 

* t from gourmer. 

ail Latin ae- I ^^pr^^ses objects intended for the performance of the 
A. < action : ^pouvantaiZ, from 6pouvanter ; eventaiY, 

( from ^venter, &c. 
ance, Latin (the result of the action: naissance, from naissan^/ 
antia \ obeissance, from ob6issa?t^/ d€fia?ice, from d^fian^. 

aison, ation, ( the performance of the action : livrawow, from livrer/ 
oison^ ison, 1 Idgalisa^ioT^, from l^gali^er; fanaisem, from faner/ 
Latin ation- J garni^on., from gamtry pendaisem., from pendre. 
eM v a condition : "p^moison, from p&mer. 

si &PP^^<^ ^ persons as a depreciative expression : pend- 
*^,* "ii<"i 3 fj^f>^^ ivom pendre/ grognarc?, from grogner/ bavarrf, 
( from baver. 

S expresses the result of the action : amende, from 
amender/ annonce, from annoncer/ decharge, from 
d^charger; bl&me, from bl&mer, &c., &c. 
''expresses the doer of the action : mentewr, mentewse, 
eur euae esse from msntant; poliwe^r, polmett^e, from polissan^/ 

+1:^« T-+,'J dansewr, danset^^e, from dansan^; recevewr, recev- 
tnce, liatm „ ' ' , _ '. 

^ «-^ .•— ( «w««j from receva/i^/ vendettr, vendeiwe, vendere^se, 
or, osa, issa, i # » » » 

.•^ I from vendan^/ chantet^, chanteii^e, from chanton^/ 

accusatezJT, accuso^rice, from the stem of accuser, 
&c. 
denotes the action expressed by the verb : aboieTneri^, 
from aboyer/ 
e-ment, Latin | or the thing necessary to perform the action : veteTneTt^, 
mentum ' ^ from stem of vltir/ 

the result of the action : abrutis^menf , from abrut- 
issant.* 



■f 

^m I ( 



ort 
V « 



1 From Latin dhninutive iUus, iUa. 
* See aflElxes added to noons (page 26). 

' JUnium is the same, but enlarged, Latin affix as men : /ragmen, Jragmeiitum, 
^, 
^ It is to be noted tbai, with regolar verba ot Vhe ^Ol <iotiV'3C8Bi>^Qu,>2iD2v& «S&x 
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ear, Latin w 



oir, oire, Latin 
orivm 



this affix is, in a few cases, added to present parti- 
ciples to form abstract nouns, thus : pesanteur, 
from pesant ; puantet^r, fi*om puant, &c. 
is, Latin tci- r denotes the result of the action : colortf, from colorer; 
tu, icium t roulw, from rouler, &c. 

^expresses the instrument by means of -which the action 
is performed : semotr, from semer; arrosair, from 
arroser; mirotr, from mircr/ m&chotVtf, fromm&cher; 
bruntMotV, from hrunissant; Totissoire, from r6t- 
issantA 
the place where the action is perfoimed : parlotV, from 

parler. 
used to form nouns referring to x>er8ons, and expres- 
sing an idea of depreciation, as in grognon, from 
grogner, &c. 
also expressing objects : jeton, from jeter, &c. 
expresses action, as alli^re, from aller/ 
or the result of the action: brfilwr«, from hrtHer; 
molaissure, from moisissant; fLetris3ure, from fl^t- 
rissant.* 
/expresses the same action as the verb, or the result 
I of such action, as flatterie, from flatter ; causerie, 
( from causer; h&blerte, from h&bler; tromperie, from 
N tromper; brusqueri^, from brusquer, &c. 
et, ette, ot, '\ 

French af- 1 cached, cach<^te, cached, from cacher. 
fixes — ongin | 

unknown 



on, Latin o, 
oniSf (mem 



ure, Latin ura-* 



ie, Latin ia 






(C) 3. Added to Adjectives, 

/in a few metrical nouns : quatrain, ftom quatre; six- 
ain, aine, Lat- I airif from six; dixat», from dix. 
in anuSf ana^ in collective numerals :3 vingtaine, from vingt ; huit- 
^ aine, from huit, &c. 

CO Latin ^m f Constance, from constant ; d^cenc^, from decent ; prud- 
' t ence, from prudent. 

replaces the ending ant of the present participle, whilst it is simply added to 
the root of the verbs of the other conjugations, except such of the 4th as are 
derived trom IaUd. verbs in sco, such as connaissementf from connaisaant; (lo 
eroissementt from accroissant, Ac. 

1 This affix is added to the stem of all verbs except those of the 2nd conjuga- 
tion, In which it replaces the ending ant of the present participle. 

' See footnote 4, page 28. 

' The others will be found in the chapter on. "K\Hftcn\ Kjft^'wcNJcqwi, 
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I netted, from net (mas.), nette (fern.); fermetS, from 
ferme ; honn^te^^, from homiSte ; porosis, from 
I>oreux (mas.), poreuse (fem.); frivoli^^, from frivole; 
superiort^, from sup^rieur ; bon^, from bon. 
{found in the names of conntries : Normandie, from 
Normand; Picardie, from Picard; Turquie, from 
Tiirc.1 
in abstract nouns : courtoisie, from courtois ; jalousie, 
from jaloux (mas.), jalouse (fem.). 
(found in abstract nouns : franch^, from franc (mas.), 
francbe (fem.); bStise, from bSte ; a!ne««e, from a!ne ; 
Unease, from fin ; noblest, from noble ; tendresse, 
from tendre ; hardie««£, from hardi ; jeunes^tf, from 
jeune ; aa^essCf from sage ; richease, from riche, &c. 
on, Latin on- i to form expressions of depreciation : grison, from 
em \ gris, &c. 

( found in abstract nouns : laidewr, from laid ; aigr«/r, 
eur, Latin or < from aigre, &c. ; blancbei^r, from blanche, fem. of 

( blanc. 
ard, German ( found in nouns referring to persons, as vieillarrf, from 
hart \ vieil ; and to animals : grisarc?, from gris. 

aud German ( ^°^^ ^ ^°^°^ applying to persons, implying dispar- 
J, < agement : loui'dai^, from lourd ; courtai^, from 

( court, &c. 
itude, Latin C found in abstract nouns : platiVt^t^, from plat ; prompt* 
tvdo \ iivdCy from prompt, &c. 

(D) New Nouns formed by using stibstantively the stem of Veris, 
I'accord from accorder. I le pardon from pardon^ier. 

r^veil „ ^veiller. | . le pr&ent „ presenter, 

(E) New Nouns formed hy vMng substantively — 
The Infinitive Present of Verbs. 



le devoir from verb devoir, 
le pouvoir „ pouvoir. 
le baiser „ baiser. 

le souvenir „ souvenir. 



I'etre from verb Stre. 
le savoir ,, savoir. 

le sourire „ sourire. 



The Participle Present of Verbs. 
le levant , . . • from verb lever, 

le couchant . . . n coucher. 

lebattant . . . . „ battre. 

le volant . . . . „ voler. 



2 The c Qnal of the adjective being changeOi VnXo qu \o Y«^s«r«% ^iva bard 
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le protestant (m.), la protestante (f.) from verb protester, 
le combattant . . . „ combattre. 

la gonvemante • • . „ gouvemer. 

laservante . . . • ,, servir. 

la constituante • • • » constituer, &c. 

A few of these nouns have e instead of the a of the French present 
participle ^ — 

adherent, from verb adherer. | equivalent, from verb dquivaloir. 

The Past Participle of Verbs, 
These are mostly feminine. 





Vem, 






Mas. 




ran^ 


from verb aller. 


le clos 


from verb clore. 


rarrivee 


ft 


arriver. 


I'arrgt^ 


ft 


arrgter. 


ravanc^e 


t> 


avaucer. 


le re^u 


It 


recevoir 


la tranchee 


a 


traucher. 


le fait 


it 


faire. 


la sortie 


» 


sortir. 


le r^duit 


» 


rMuire. 



Some which have perished as past participles still sabsist as nouns : 
such is la chute, the obsolete feminine form of the past participle of 
the verb choir. 

Others are used as nouns, and even as past participles, although the 
verbs they come from no longer exist. Such are Vissiie, feminine of 
the past participle of the obsolete verb issir^ and le tissu, the masculine 
of the past participle of the obsolete verb tistre, 

ADJECTIVES OF QUALITY. 

French qualifying adjectives passed into French from vulgar Latin, 
and followed the same laws of formation as the nouns. They were 
declined according to the same rules, had the same number of cases, 
which disappeared gradually, and they retained only one at the end of 
the fourteenth century. They agreed in gender, number, and case, as 
in Latin ; but as there was no neuter gender in French, so there never 
was in French any equivalent for the neuter form of the Latin ; and 
consequently, as far as gender is concerned^ there were, and there are 
only in French, adjectives of one and of two terminations. 

§ 1. Derivation. 
French adjectives of popular formation are derived — 

1. From Latin Adjectives of three terminations. 
Host Latin adjectives ending in tw, a, uMf have lost their case-end- 

1 This does not apply to pr^sidentf which is derived firom the Latin present 
participle pressidentem. In fabricantf the ftnal con&on&XiX. qI XXv^ ^Xkb^. ^ ^Ossa 
present participle Jtibriguant is changed into c. 
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ingg, and, in the masculine, simply consist of the Latin root with or 
without changes : pleifif from plenum/ noir, from nigrum/ bon, from 
\xmus; rondf from rotundi^«. 

However, many adjectives of this class, the Latin root of which 
ends with a dental, a guttural, or a liquid, not only lose their case- 
ending, but also add e. Many of these are adjectives ending in 
ariut, orius, ictiSf idtia, imtis, &c., thus : volontaire, from volunt- 
arius; a/mtoirey from aratoWw*; fanttutique, from fantasticutf/ 
aride, from aiidus; mfimey from mfirnvs; ampler from amplt^, kc. 

In the Latin adjectives ending in er, era, ervm, the case-ending has 
also disappeared, and been replaced by e; and in the case of two 
liquids being brought together by the syncope of the last e of the 
Latin root, the consonant h, d, or t, is inserted, thus : ,tendre, from 
tenerum ; dpre, from asperum, &c. 

In the Latin adjectives ending in er, it, e, the same suppression of 
the case-ending occurs, together with the addition of e: Acre, from 
acrem, &c. 

2. Froia Laiin Adjectives of two terminaiums. 

Many Latin adjectives ending in is, e, have lost their case-ending, and, 
in the masculine, simply consist of the root, with or without altera- 
tion: fort, from fortem; fatal, from fatalem/ meilleur, from melior- 
em, &c. In some, the root of which ends in al, this a has been, be- 
sides, changed into e: mortel, from mortalem. 

Most of the Latin adjectives of two terminations, however, not only 
lose their case ending, but add e to the Latin root : triste, from. 
tristem; fdile, from fidekm; difflcUe, from difficilem. 

3. From Latin Adjectives of one termination. 

Most of these adjectives lose their case-ending and add e: vorace, from 
yoTSLcem; rapace, from rapacem; whilst others simply lose their case- 
ending without adding e: prudent, from prudentewiy prisent, from 
prseseut^m, &c. 

§ 2. Formation of the FEMnnNE of French ADJEcnvis. 

The feminine of French adjectives is formed by changing the Latin 
feminine termination, whatever it may be, into e mute. Hence, when 
the masculine ends in e mute no change occurs, and the feminine is like 
the masculine. 

However, all adjectives of two terminations in Latin were common 
gender in old French— i.e., did not add e for the feminine. This lasted 
until the fourteenth century,^ when, the cause of this deviation from 
the general rules of the language being no longer understood, e mute 



1 Up to that time we find une grand femme, une maladie mortel^ une rche vert, 
Ac, fyom grandU, fnortaiiB, viridU, having onl^ onft form for the masculine and 
the feminine. 
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was added also to these adjectives when used with a feminine noon. 
This accounts for the forms grani^rovJUy grand! vnh^y grand! faitiif &c., 
which are but a remnant of Uie old spelling. 

Ab to the apostrophe fomid in these compound nouns, it was added, 
during the seventeenth century, hy the grammarian Vaugelas, who, in 
his ignorance of old French, thought that the e had been left out for 
the sake of euphony. 

§ 3. IBBEGXTLARITIES IN THE FOBMATION OF THE FEMimNB. 

The irregularities, more apparent than real, which occur in the for- 
mation of the feminine of French adjectives, are generally accounted 
for by their being derived from the Latin root. 

Thus adjectives in eux form their feminine in ae, from this s being 
the final consonant of the Latin root : glorieux (mas.), glorieuse (fem.)» 
from gloriosa; jalaux (mas.), jaXouse (fem.), from zelosa; amoureux 
(mas.), anuwrettae (fem.), from amoroMj &c. This rule has been ex- 
tended to all adjectives ending in euxy whether or not coming from this 
Latin form, and also to adjectives in eur, derived from verbs (such as 
fMfnUuiey ftom menteur), most of which are derived from Latin words 
in or. 

Adjectives in / change / into v, from the latter being final of the 
Latin root : — 

act\ff^ active, from acHv\u8f -a, [ brefy hrhje, from 6r«»|w. 

narfi neuve, „ nov\u8, -a, I i^, vive, „ vii^tts, -a. 

Adjectives in x and 8 have their feminine ending in ssCy either 
from that double s already existing in the Latin root, or to preserve 
the hissing sound of it : — 

raux, rottsse, 
fauXjfauase^ 
(pai8y Spaisse, 
proftSf prof esse, 

gra>8f grasae, from graxaXus (low Latin for cTa88'{u£). 

By a similar reason, dcrux has for feminine dAMce from dvU\i&.^ 
Adjectives in I double that I in the feminine, from it being double 
in Latin: — 

hdU firom 'bdl\uay -a, i nouvdle from n(yvett\ua, -a. 

nvUe „ miU\ua, -a, \ folk „ foU\ia, 

molle from moU\ia, 

1 When V should be final in French by the suppression of a Latin tormina- 
tkm, it is changed into/. 
s The « is doubled to preserve its hissing sound. 
S BoBj rase, tram rasuSf is regular. 
4 Ptifia is the only adjective in x which forms \U t«ti^VTv<& "w^gc^jK^ \ "pti^. 



from ruaalua. 


haaf^ haaae, from baaalua. 


„ fcUa\u8. 


' groa, grosse, „ groaaiia. 


„ apiaaltia. 


expria, exprease, „ expreaa\u3. 


„ profeaa'\ua. 


la8f laaae, „ laaaua. 
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Adjectives in el and eU doable the final I in the feminine, although 
it is not doubled in Latin, perhaps from analogy with those which had 
U in Latin, thns — 

quelle, feminine of qtiel, from qualis. 
cruellef „ cruel, „ crudelis. 

mortelle, „ mortelf „ mortalis, && 
pareUle, „ pareU. 
meUlef ,, vieU,^ 

K^ This applies also to those adjectives the masculine of which ends 
in eaUf and terminated in old French in el^ thus : jumelle, from jumel^ 
old French for Jumeau, 

Adjectives in ien and on double their last consonant in order to 
restore to the e and o their opened sound in lieu of the nasal pronuncia- 
tion of the masculine : ancienne, from ancien; bonne, from bon, &c. 

Those in er have in the feminine a grave accent over the e precede 
ing r, to indicate the broad sound that must be given it, in order to 
pronounce, in the feminine, the r which is silent in the masculine, in 
which er are sounded together as i^ — e.g., ligh'e, from liger; premih'ef 
{rom premier, &c. 

Adjectives in et or ot double t when this form is purely French, 
or when that t is found in Latin after c or close to (2 by the syncope of 
a vowel, thus — 

brunette^ &om hrunet, I vUiUotte from vieillotf dim. from tneil, 

muette „ muet, \ beUotte „ bellot „ hel, 

sujette, feminine of sujet, from suibje\c\tic8, 
nette „ net, „ nit\i\du8. 

But if in Latin t follows e or o, it is not doubled in French, hence-* 
compute, feminine ot'complet, from completits, 
concrete, „ concret, „ concretiLs, 

discrite, „ discret, „ discretus, 

innate, „ inquiet, „ inquietvs. 

repUte, „ replet, „ repletus, 

secrite, „ secret, „. secretus, 

devote, tt dSvot, „ devotus, 

Caduc, tv/rc, public, and /ranc,* change c into que in their femi- 
nine, caduque, turque, publique,franqtte, to preserve the hard sound of c. 



1 This adjective has two forms for the masculine— viz., vieux, from the nomin- 
ative veduSf-and vieil, fh)m the accusative veclum, vulgar Latin for vetuhu, 
vettUwm. 

* This does not apply to monosyllabic a(3jectives in er. In which r fs pro- 
nounced both in the masculine and in the feminine, yet they also have a grave 
accent over the e in the feminine. 
* Dimlnntive ot brun, which is derived itom\A0i Gcnnssv. 
' The name given by Eastern people \o Mi^ VokaJovXaiAa qI '^«i\KrEL'tosRivfc\ 
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For the same reason grec adds que : grecque; and long inserts u be- 
fore e to preserve the hard sound of ^; longue. 

Two adjectives in e form their feminine in che, from tliis letter e 
being changed into ch at the time of the passage of the Latin words 
into French ' — 

siche, feminine of sec, from siccus, 
franche, ,, franc, ,, frarusus,^ 

FraicJte, fTomfraiSf is derived from the German frisch. 
blanche, „ blanc, „ „ high German blanch. 

In other adjectives, we find in the feminine some letters which 
do not exist in the masculine, and this again comes from the Latin 
form; thus we have— 

coUe, feminine of coi, from quie\t\u8. 

favorite, „ favori, „ favori\t'US. 

bSnigne, „ bSnin, „ beni\g\nus. 

mcUigne, „ maZin, „ mali\g[)m8, 

tierce,^ „ tiers, „ ter\t\itts, 

§ 4. Comparative and Superlativk. 

In Latin the comparative of adjectives was foimed by adding the 
affix tor, and the superlative by adding the affix issitmis, -a, -urn to the 
positive after taking away the ending of the genitive singular ; and 
when the adjective ended with a vowel, the adverb Tnagis was placed 
before the positive to form the comparative, and maxime to form the 
superlative. 

The latter form passed into French in consequence of the tendency 
of this language to become analytic ; only, instead of the same adverb 
being used in French, plus was chosen to form the comparative, and 
replaced magis, whilst the newly formed article was placed hefore plus 
to form the superlative. 

Nevertheless, in old French there were a great many adjectives which 
formed their comparative in or and their superlative in ime, and several 
of them are still extant in modem French : meilleur, from mdwretn/ 
pire, from p^'or; moindre, from minor. Some adjectives in Srieiir have 
the same origin, and without being actual comparatives, yet express an 
idea of comparison : supirieur, ttltSrieur, antSrieur, &c., and also majeur 
and mitieur, 

also the name of the Franks, the Teutonic tribe which conquered a part of Gau 
during the fifth century. 

1 Compare mouche, from musca; lotiche, from hucca; dievcU, from cdbdUus; 
eha/mier, from, camarium (see page 10). 

s Supposed to be low Latin, and derived fh)m the Teutonic word Frank, a 
flree man. 

» The change of Latin ti Into c In the coTrespoTvOLva^1?xcBk.Oa. \?wW^ "^^s^X 
itequettL 
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In the same manner have been formed a number of words, which are 
used as marks of respect, by adding to nouns or adjectives expressing 
dignity, rank, title, the affix issimef which gives them the force of a 
superlative absolute : such are excellentissiMEf rivSrendiS6iUEf &c. 
This affix is also used sometimes with many adjectives, to give them 
additional force or emphasis — e.ff., nznssiME, graTidissuiEf &c. It is 
also found in the noun ^^ro^aZissiMK. 

Some adjectives, expressing the quality in a very high degree, are 
derived from Latin superlatives : such are exirSme, Latin exiremus for 
extenmuSf comparative of extents; infime, from infimua, comparative 
of inferuSf &c. 

§ 6. Modern Formation op Adjectives op Quality. 

Besides those adjectives which have been derived from vulgar Latin, 
other adjectives have been, and are still formed, in various ways : — 

(i4) By putting together several adjectives. 

{B) By prefixing to them certain particles or words of foreign or 
French origin. 

(C) By adding certain particles called affixes, of French or foreign 
6rigin, 1st, to the end of French nouns ; 2nd, to the stem of French 
verbs ; Srd, to the end of French adjectives. 

(D) By using adjectively French present and past participles. 

(A) New Adjectives fomned by putting together several Adjectives, 

Of these there are very few ; they consist of two adjectives, as in 
aigre-doux, grand-ducal, &c. 

(B) New Adjectives formed hy prefixing words or particles which 

modify the niexining of the simple Adjectives. 

These prefixes are either separable or inseparable. 

Separable Prefixes, 

demi, half, from French: demi-lucide, demi-transparent, demi-fin, 

demi-mechant. 
extra,^ from Latin : extra-fin, extra-Ugal, extra-oculaire. 
sous, under, from French : sous-jacent, sous-ligneux, sous-marin. 
ultra, from Latin : ultra-liberal, ultra-r^giementaire, ultra-royaliste. 

Inseparable Prefixes, 

ant^ Latin ardt : ant^iluvien, antenuptial, &c. 
asti, Oreek ^u^, against : antiseptique, antisocial, antiraisonnable. 
de, d^s, dls, Latin negative prefix dis: d^loyal, discourtois, deshonnSta, 
&c. 



* J^ra ia mI»o tiaed at an IniiepaTabVe piefVx \ti, extraordinaire and extnujvdU 
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archi,^ from Greek apxew : archiducal, arcM^piscopal, archifaux, archi- 

bon. 
circom, circum, Latin circum : circompolaire, circumsolaire, &c. 
bien, from French, well : bienveillant, bienvenu, bienseant, bienaime, 

&;c. 
CO, Latin cum : coegal, coetemel, coexistant, coindicant, &c. 
11, Im, in, ir,3 Latin privative in : ill4gitime, illabourable, illegal, illicite, 

imbuvable, impayable, Immanquable, immobilier, incroyable, inoflfen- 

sif, irrdsolu, irreparable, 
inter, from Latin : iuterlindaire, interoceaniqne. 
mal, from French, Ul : malhabile, malgracieux, malfaisant, malsain. 
super, from Latin : superfin, supersensible, &c. 
sur, from French : suriin, sumaturel, surabondant, &c. 
imi, from French : unilateral, unilobe, unidente, univalve. 

(C) New Adjectives formed hy means of affixes, 
1. Added to Nouns, 

imahometan, from Mahomet; persan, from 
Perse, &c. 
instantan^, from instant, &c 

Srepublicaiw, from republique ; mondam, 
from monde ; Africai/i, from Afrique, &c. 
Sltalie/i, from Italie j Athenim, from Ath^- 
nes ; Prusstwt, from Prusse, &c. 
iparlementatVe, from parlement ; rdglement- 
airCt from reglement. 
Spotagcr, from potage ; menager, from man- 
age. 
Snourrioicr, from nourrice ; rancunier, from 
rancune ; minier, from mine. 
!ru8^, from ruse; perl^, from perle; grad^, 
from grade ; ig6, from fige. 

industr/e^, from Industrie. 

romane^jt^, from roman. 

idangeret^a;, from danger; amourei^o;, from 
amour.' 
I apathigt^, from apathie ; sympatht^^^, from 
< sympathie ; also in technical expressions, 
.( nitrigt/^, from nitre, &c. 

1 Archif when prefixed to adjectives, is invariable^ butlQ«fialt&i'«VL«QL'<^\^ 
fixed to nouna beginning with a vowel (see pagft ^'>. 
* See footnote 3, page 2i, a There \r aXaft iwm>«ft twsww tworewvv%% 





an. . 


from Latin i 
anu8,aneus 


and . 


ain . 




en, ien 




aire . 


from Latin 
arius ^ 


er . . 




ier . 


from Latin 




<U%t8 ' 


je . . 


from Latin 1 


el . . 


cUis 


from Italian 
esco 


- esque. 


from Latin 

OSUrS 


enx . 


from Latin { 
icus 1 


> ique . 
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Sin . . \ enfantiN. from enfant. 

from Lsttn ) ( branch*, from lifancfae; pointv^frxnnpointe; 

iUns j n . . j ^^^^ ^jjj ^^ 

(Q 2. ^daW to the sttm, of French Verbg. 

,.,... ( crainti/l from craindrey plunt(^, from plaindr^/ pens- 
II, Latin wuM i-^/ i *^''» *: -^ 

' ( t/, from pensw.! 

fconoeTa6£«, from conccroir/ recevabU, from recevoir/ 
mangcwMg, frx>m mang«r/ Kaisissable, from saisiss- 
an/, present participle of sadsir/ terriabU, from 
wrrir; fiexibU, from/UxUnlis, deriTed from Jlexum, 
snpine oi Jtectere; indicii^?, frxmi dieerej ezi^^blef 
frvnn exigrr/ comgiUe, from corriger. 

^'^^ ^ > nasiUan/, from nasillfr/ traimznf, from trains. 

kart ) 

(C) 3. Added to Adjectives. 

(found chieflv, as a diminntiTe, in adjectires expressing 
aJonr, bleu4/iv, blnish, from Ucu ; also as a depre- 
ciatire, as in belld/ir, from hel ; doaced/r«, sweetish, 
from (3Umu ; also as a diminntiye, foidtre, from fol, 
ke. 
asse, Latin ac- ( expresses depreciation, as in bononf, from ban/ moli- 
ng ( tuge, from mou, mol, ke. 
et, elet, ot, ( aigret, algrdet, frvm aigre ; grands/, gnatdelet, from 
ette, elette, i grand ; rieiUar, from rieil ; oelW, from bel, kc ;> 
otte ; origin J and their feminine : aigrette, aigrelette, grandette^ 
unknown v grandelette, vieiHotte, bellotte, &e. 

(D) Present and Past Participles used adjectitdy. 

Present Participles. 

Many present participles are nsed adjectiTely, and thej are inflected 
as naladjectires : «m enfant aimant, uneJUe aiaunUe, des emfants aiwr 
amtSf des/Ues ahnoMtes. 

Some p c csaut participles are only nsed as adiectires, and are deriTed 
hnm irariM wlueh bame perislied. Snch are — 

jgfaaf, from old Frendi Terb gaUr. 

Unmi, „ f, Her, laer, or &>yer. 

ntmAmbmiyn y, cAo^n and the prefixed negatm noik 

Ykb qpdfii^ of the following is dilTerenty when they sm used adjec- 
tt ii lj, from that oC the present participle ; thus — 



1 Tioti ii ilio ■arffiff/ftrnn mirTrr-lT im^ nir f trrm ifi 
M Zhaae aflbBBS an all ttBuauli'vcft» 
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as a present participle intrigttant, as an adjective intrigant. 
„ „ fatiffuantf „ „ faiigwni, 

J, „ exlravaguantf „ „ extravagant. 

In a few others e is fonnd instead of a, owing to their deriving from 
Latin present participles. 



excellent from excellentem, 
negligent „ negligentem. 



diff&rent from differentem. 
prkident ,, prcecedeniem. 



Past Participles, 

A laige nnmher of past jmrticiples are nsed adjectively, and are, of 
Gonrse^ inflected as adjectives. 

ttn homme r^fUchi, I des hommes rSJlSchis. 

wne/emme r^/Uchie, \ des/emmes r^Schies. 

§ 6r. NOUERALS. 

Cardinal Adjectives, 

With the exception of zero (0), which came into French from the 
Arab dfnvm. or citron., through the Italian zefrOy itself an alteration of 
the early word zejiro^ which was nsed in Italian before the fifteenth 
century, all the numbers are derived from Latin, thus : — 



vn, une • 


from unum, unam. 


six • • • 


from sex. 


deux • . 


„ duo. 


sept , , , 


fj septem. 


trois . • 


„ ires. 


huit . . . 


„ octo. 


qtuUre. . 


„ guatuor. 


neuf^ . . 


„ novem. 


cinq . • 


„ quinque. 


dix . . . 


„ decern. 



Octo became huit by the regular change of c into t,^ which gave the 
old French oU, and by the subsequent softening of o into u, and the 
prosthesis of the h, which produced the present form. 

Onae, douze, treize, qvatorze, qwinze, and seize were respectively 
formed from undecim, duodecim, trededm, quatuordecim^ quindecim, 
and sededm, by the regular suppression of the short e following d, and 
of the final syllable im, and the regular change of c into z. 

Dix-sept, dix-huit, dix-neuf^ are derived from the Latin forms decern 
et septem, decern et octo, decern et novem, which the Roman people pre- 
ferred to the classic form septemdecenif dtwdevigintif undeviginti. 

Vingt,* trente,* qiuzrante,* cinquantCf^ soixante,^ come respectively 
frt)m vigintif triginta, quadraginta, quinquaginta, sexaginta. 

1 See footnote i, page S3. ' Bee footnote, page 63. 

* Until the thirteenth century these numbers were the exact reproduction of 
the Latin— viz., dix et sept, dix et huit, dix et neuf ; the conjunction et disap- 
I)eared only in the second half of that century. 

4 In old French those numbers were vluz, -olut, "oilul; lTto.xvte, ttww^'»x«.^ 
cin^uamte, seisante, sestante, slxante. 
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As to the forms saixante^ix, qualre^ngU, quatre-vmgt-dix, it is 
necessary to explain that the Kelts used to reckon by the score (a form 
still foimd in Welsh, in Highland Scotch, in Manx, in Bas-Breton); 
they used to say, for instance, vingt et dix instead of 30. When, after 
the Roman conqaest, they were compelled to adopt the Roman system, 
they managed to preserve a remnant of their own method, which has 
come down to us in the numbers from 70 to 99. 

Until the eighteenth century it was the custom to use this way of 
reckoning: thus in the works of Racine, Voltaire, ke., sept vmgta for 
140; dx vingU mille Twmmes for 120,000 men, and the like, are con- 
stantly used instead of the present form. 

St Louis having, in the thirteenth century, founded an asylum for 
300 blind men, it was, and is stiUy called Quinze-Vingts. (15 x 20 as 300). 

During the French Revolution, when the decimal system was estab- 
lished, there was an attempt made to reintroduce the old Roman words 
septante for seventy, octants for eighty, and nonante for ninety, but it 
failed. However, those expressions are used in a part of Italy, in Bel- 
gium, and in the south of France. 

Cent comes from centum. 

For 1000 there are two words— viz., mi?, which is derived frommt^, 
which means one thousand ; and miUe, derived from millia, the plural 
of the Latin mille. Mil was used in old French until the fourteenth 
and even the fifteenth century ; thus mil homm^s, 1000 men. It is now 
obsolete except in expressing dates of the Christian era, but it must 
disappear altogether when the year 2000, deux viilUf arrives. 

These two diflFerent forms show why mille never takes the mark of 
the plural, as tfingt and cent do. 

Million and mUliard are derived from the French mUle by the 
epithesis of the affixes (m, taken from the Italian miUiotie, and ardf 
which had been imported by the Teutonic tribes. 

Ambe, from am6o, is now obsolete as a numeral adjective, but it is 
still used as a noun ; it is a gambling expression. 



Ordinal Adjectives, 

In old French the ten first ordinal numbers were derived from Latin 
as follows : — 



prime . 
second. 
Hers , 
quart . 
quint , 



from primes, 
eecundus, 
tertius. 
quartus. 
if quintus. 






sixte , 
setm£ , 
oitave . 
none , 
dime . 



from sexttts. 
Septimus, 
octavus. 
nonus. 
decimus. 



99 

ft 



They disappeared about the fifteenth century, but not without leav- 
«V some traces of their existence in tl[i^ Xan^gaa^t. 
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Thus prime is still used as a fencing term; ako in the expressions 
yrme-aJbordy^ prime-saiU,^ pritne'Saulier,^ prime-face.^ 

Second is still in use together with deuxiime, 

Tien is still used in the expressions un tiers (^), deux tiers (J) ; un 
tiers, a third person; tiers-arbiire, umpire; tiers-itut;* tiers-parti;^ 
tiers-eaisi, law term ; le tiers et le quart, all sorts of people ; itre en 
tiers auec quelqu*un, to go thirds with any one ; tiers-pointy tierce-point, 
also a saw-file ; in tierce , musical and fencing term, and at cards ; JiHre 
tierce, tertian ague ; tnain tierce, maison tierce, the hand, the house of 
a third person ; tierce personne, third party. 

Quofrt is found in un quart {\), trois qtuxrts (J) ; La Fontaine (seven- 
teenth century) still used it as an ordinal adjective : %in quart voleur, a 
fourth thief ; quart, in naval affairs, watch ; le tiers et le quart, all sorts 
of people ; injiivre quarte, quartan ague ; and in quarte, musical and 
fencing term. 

Q^int is now used only in the following expressions : Charles-quint,* 
Sixte-quint y ^ in quinte, musical term ; in quintessence^^ sometimes 
spelt quinte essence ; the word quinte means also a prolonged and vio- 
lent fit of coughing ; quinte/euille, cinq foil ; in quinte, at cards^ — also 
a kind of fever or ague returning every fifth day. 

Sixte is now used only as a musical term. 

Seime and oiiave have disappeared, but oitave has given octave, 

NvM has disappeared from general use ; it is only found now in the 
breviary of the Roman Catholic Church, together with prime, with the 
meaning of ninth and first hour of the day, from the ancient way of 
Tiaming the hour by means of the above-mentioned ordinal adjectives. 

JHme is now used only as a noun ; it is the name of an old tax, and 
its English equivalent is tithe. 

At the time of the disappearance of these words, new ordinal adjec- 
tives were made from French cardinal adjectives by afiixing to the lat- 
ter the syllable iesine, which was derived from esimus :^ subsequently 
the s was suppressed and replaced by a grave accent. But premier was 
derived from primarium, and second continued together with deuxiime. 
Likewise unOme was formed from un. The ordinal adjectives so formed 
were the following : Premier, premiere, uniime, first ; second, seconde, 
detusihne, second ; troisihne, third ; qiiatrieine, fourth, &o^ 



1 At the very first ; at first. > Inconsiderately, inconsiderate. 

» At first Bi0it. * Third estate, the Commons. « Middle party. 

< The Emperor Charles V., King of Spain and Emperor of Germany. 

7 Pope Bixtus the Fifth. 

8 QvinUaunoe, tvom low Latin quinta essentia. 

• This affix was used in the same manner in Latin [vicesimuSt sexagesimxis, &c). 
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Fractuyrwl Expressions, Collective Nouns. 

With the exception of demi (J), which comes from dimidium, of 
tiers (^) and quart (^), which are old ordinal numbers, the fractional 
expressions are formed by means of the ordinal numbers as in English 
— thus, J, un sixiime.^ 

Collective nouns are formed by adding ain or aine^ to cardinal 
adjectives, thus : — 



sixain,^ . , 
huitaine^ . . . 
neuvainey^ . . 
dizaiUf'^ dizaine, 
douzaine, . . 
guinzain^, . . 



. from six, 
huitf 
nei{f, 
diXj 



6. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
douze, 12. 
quinze, 15. 



vingtaine, from vingt, 20. 



trentaine, „ 

quarantainej 

cinquantainef 

soixantaine, 

centaine, 



» 



it 



» 



*t 



»» 



trente, 30. 
quarante, 40. 
cinquante, 50. 
soixantef 60. 
cent, lOOi 



However, milHer is derived from millarium. 

To these must be added the following, which refer to persons : — 

qimdraghiaire, a person 40 years old, from Latin quadragenarius. 
quinquagSnaire, a person 50 years old, • „ . quinquagenarius. 
sexagSnaire . . . sexagenarian . • . ., . sexagenarius. 
septuagSnaire • . septuagenarian . . „ . septuagenarius. 
octogSnaire . . . octogenarian . 
nonagSnaire . . nonogenorian . 
centenaire • . . centenarian 



fi 



>* 



H 



octogenarius. 

nonogenarius. 

centenarius. 



Also the following: quadragisime,^ quinquagisiTtu,^ sexagSsime,^ 
sepiuagisime,^ which are derived from the Latin quadragesima dies, 
quinquagesima dies, sescagesima dies, septttagesima dies. 

The words double, triple, quadruple, quintuple, sextuple, decuple, 
are also derived from the Latin duplum, triplum, qu/zdruplum, quin- 
tuplex, sextuplum, decuplum. The word fois (Latin vices) is also used 
with the cardinal adjectives, thus : une fois, once ; deux fois, twice ; 
troisfois, thrice; qxuUrefois, four times; cinq fois, five times, &c. 

§ 7. Possessive Adjectives. 

Meiim has given mon. Meam has given ma. Meos, meas have given m«9. 

,, ta. tuos, tu4is 



tuum 
suum 



if 



a 



ton. 
son. 



tuam 
suam 



a 



sa. sum, suas 



li 
it 



tes. 
ses. 



1 This form is derived from l&tin—e.g., I, sexta pars. 

s See for the origin of this affix page 37. 3 A stanza of six verses. 

4 In English, neuvaine — prayers offered up during nine days — (Roman Cath- 
olic religion). 

s A decastich. 

6 Quadragesima Sunday, Quinquagesima Sunday, Sexagesima or Second Sun- 
day before Lent, Septuagesima or Thiixl Sunday before Lent. 
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Nostrum, nostram'ha.'ve given notre, once spelt Tiostre, which has given 
the plural nos. 

Vestrum, vestram have given voire, once spelt vostre, which has given 
the plural vos. 

Il\lor\um has given leur (in old French, lor). This pronoun is com- 
mon gender; up to the fifteenth century it was also common number; 
but from that time the mark of the plural {s) began to be added to it. 
All these words had a distinct form for the nominative ; it disappeared 
at the same time as that of the nouns (see page 15). 

§ 8. Demon'strative Adjectives. 

JBcce hoc, which became ico and co, has given ce.^ 

JBcciste became iccist, then icest, and cest by apheresis of the i; finally 
by syncope of the s it gave cet, and the feminine was formed from it 
by doubling the final t and adding e: cette. 

The plural, by analogy with the definite article, was formed by add- 
ing 8 to the masculine singular, which thus gave ces. 

§ 9. Indefinite Adjectives. 

■ Quitque became chesque, then chasque, which gave chaque. 

Aliquis units became cUques ims; contracted into aZqutiSy it became 
dUntny which gave aucun.'^ 

Certus, by means of the adjective derivation an, became certamis,^ 
which gave certain, 

Qiudiscunqite has given quelconque, 

Plusieurs is derived from the French pliLS, to which the modified 
ending otplurifires {eurs) was added. 

NvUvm . . has given nul, and nullam, nulle. 

Totum • . • „ . tovt, f, totam, toiUe, 

„ . un, ,f unam, une, 
„ . quelque. 



,, . aiUre, 
,, . let, tei/ie, 
„ . qttel, quelle. 



Unum . . 

QtuUisquam 

Alter. • . 

Talis . • . 

Qualis • • 

Metipsissimus, contracted in metipsimus, has given medisme, which 
became medesme, then meesme, shortened into mesme, which gave 
mime. 

Maini, mainte, mainis, maintes, is derived from German Tnancher. 

Quantus has given quantes, 

PareU can only be traced to a supposed Latin diminutive, pariculus, 
coming from par. 

1 It is used also as a demonstrative pronoun, as subject of itre^ to be^ or of 
other verbs when followed by itre, and before xeVatwft -^totvcvo^. 
' Alfue had an a/Brmative meaning. * Coiwpw» Bflflia\a'«\MA^ "R»to\oi.t^. 
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PRONOUNS. 

§ 1. PeBSOXAL PBONOUyS. 



KffOf^ eOf to, jo has given 
ine .... 

mihi . . . 

7108 .... 

U\le^ . . . 
U.lo.8^, . . 



»» 



>> 



tu . . 


• 


has 


given tu. 


U . . 


• 




a • te. 


^ti&i . . 


• 




„ . toi. 


V08 . . 


• 




,, . V0U8. 


tWa« . 


• 




„ . «^fo. 


iUaa^ . 


• 




„ . elle8. 


il.hr.um 


7 




„ . fear. 


8ese . . 


• 




„ . 86. 


sibi . . 


• 




„ . 801. 



je. 
me. 
moi. 
nou8. 

a. 

( t^and 
( eux.* 
iUi hulc, con- 'v 
tracted in v }> > • lui. 
illui,c,^ ) 

LCf la, lea have been studied (see articles, page 14). 
ga* The pronoun il, used as subject of impersonal verbs, is derived 
from illud; it has no plural, and must not be confounded with the 
personal pronoun of the 3rd person masculine, which is derived from 
ille. 

§ 2. Possessive Projtouss. 

(These are but a 
softened form of the 
possessive adjectives 
to which the article 
IS added. 

lea notrea j These are but the possessive 
lea vdtrea > adjectives to which the article 
lea leura ) is added. 

§ 3. Demonstrative Pronouns. 
EcciUe became icdui^ which, by apheresis of the i, gave ceiui. 



Leinien 


lamienne 


U tien 


la tiennt 


leaien 


laaienne 


LenStre 


la ndtre 


lev6tre 


lavdtre 


kleur 


laleur 



eccilla 


i> 


icelle 


tt 


>» 


celle. 


eccUloa 


»» 


iceux 


ft 


tf 


eeux. 


eccUlaa 


if 


icellea 


»» 


>j 


. cellea. 



I Ego has become eo by 83mcope of the g; then e has become i, and i,J; and 
finally, o has been M>ftened into e. 

3 Ille has gf yen U by ai>ocope of the last syllable. 
> lUos has become Us by sjmcope of lo. 

4 Etiz comes also from Ulos. In old French it was els, which became eux by 
the r^olar change of I into u and of s into x (see page 16). 

9 lUiiie has become lul by apheresis of the first syllable il, and apocope of 
the final c 
< lUa has given die by the regular change of i initial into e, and of final a 

intoe. 
7 JUorum has given Inir by apheresis of the first syllable U ; the softening of 
if fnto eu, and the regular apocope ot the "Latm eivd\Tv%. 
* Old French icll, then ul, ctt, the accuaa^ve ot ^\i\e\i ^%a cduV. 
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Ceci and cela are but the demonstrative pronoun ce, to ^hich tbe 
adverbs ci^ and Id have been added. 
As to the etymology of ce, see page 43. 

§ 4. Relative Pronouns. 

Qui is derived from qui, que from quam,- quoi from quid, doni from 
deunde.^ 

Lequel consists of the article le and the adjective qtiel from qucdis. 

Jnde gave in the ninth century int; it became eni in the tenth, and, 
by apocope of the t, it attained, in the twelfth, its present form, en, 

Ibi became iv by apocope of the final i, and the regular change of 
h into v; subsequently Vy having been suppressed, i was changed into 
its present form, y. 

Ubi, by apocope of the last syllable, became ?«, subsequently attain- 
ing by a regular change its present form, ott, 

§ 5. Indefinite Pronouns.* 

Quigque unus has given cfiasqu* uns, which became chacun. 
llomo has given horn, which became om before it reached its present 
form on, which is sometimes spelt Von.^ 
AUer-huie has given auiniifi 
PersoTUim . „ personne. 
Rem . . . „ rien, 
Qualisque unus „ quelqu* un, quelqu* une, quelq^ies-uns, quelquea* 

unes, 
Quicvmque . „ quiconque, 

VERBS. 

§ 1. General Observations. 

Although French verbs are derived from Latin verbs, yet they differ 
from them in several important features — 1st, the absence of a French 
form equivalent to the Latin passive ^ voice ; 2nd, the peculiar forma- 
tion of the future ; Srd, the existence in French of a conditional mood 

1 Ci is a contraction of the adverb id. 

» This etymology is disputed ; some authors derive it ftom qim plural. The 
fact is, it seems impossible to determine it, for it may as well be derived from 
the masculine singular as fh)m the feminine. 

9 Unde gave ont, which meant where ; the preposition de was joined to it, 
and it formed tfonf, which in old French meant whence. 

4 Those not given here will be found in the etymology of the indefinite a^cs- 
tives (page 43). 

ft This V is the definite article. 

Thu word may be considered as the oblVque ca&ft ot ouVrt. 
7 Tbe passive voice is formed in FrencTa aa m¥.iv%\\%\v. 
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which did not exist in Latin ; 4th, the absence from French verbs of 
the Latin supine and gerund ; 5th, the French compound tenses which 
did not exist in Latin. 

1. On the absence of a French passive voice, and on its being re- 
phiced by the verb itre (to be), foUowed by a past participle, it will 
be observed that the verb sum and a past participle was, as early as 
the sixth century, already used in vulgar Latin instead of the classio 
Latin passive voice ; and at the same epoch the deponent verbs began 
to assume an active form : arbitrare, for instance, instead of arbitrari, 

2. The French future does not come from the Latin inflectional 
form ; it was formed by means of the present indicative of avoir (to 
have), placed after the leading verb, which was then used in the In- 
flnitive. This construction had been taken from Latin, in which it 
was sometimes found, and coexisted, at the time of the Empire, with 
the regular inflectional forms of this tense, and thus it passed into the 
Romanic languages which adopted it. For a very long time the French 
future was written in two words : f aimer ai. 

8. The conditional, which did not exist in Latin, was formed by 
analogy, and on the same principle as the future— 1.6., by placing the 
imperfect indicative of avoir (to have) after the infinitive of the lead- 
ing verb, thus : f aimer avais, contracted into fairnerais by apheresis 
of the stem of the auxiliary verb. 

4. The compound tenses formed in French by means of avoir or Hre 
did not exist in Latin verbs, all the tenses of which were formed by 
inflections. However, that compound, or rather analytic form, was 
sometimes employed even ia classic Latin, from which it passed into 
vulgar Latin, which transmitted it to the Romanic languages. 

In passing into French the Latin verbs underwent manifold changes 
besides those already explained ; new endings were formed, the roots 
were more or less modified, even the tonic accent^ was displaced; 
hence entirely new conjugations were formed, differing more or less 
from the Latin conjugations from which they had sprung. Some of 
these alterations are peculiar to certain conjugations ; others are regu- 
larly found in all, and in order to avoid endless repetitions the latter 
will be explained here, and the other under the head of each of the 
conjugations to which they refer. 

§ 2. Changes common to all the French Conjugations. 

In early French the 1st person singular had not a final «, that a not 
existing in Latin ; and so are found in old French, je crot, je sui, &c. 
That s was added to this person only in the fourteenth century, ex- 

1 The cause of this displacement of the tonic accent is found in this, that the 
French tonic accent has two places— viz., the last syllable when the word does 
— ♦ «nd In e mute, the penult when it does (see page 9). 
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cepty howeyer— 1, in the present indicative of avoir; 2, in the present 
and in the past indicative of the Ist conjugation ; 3, in the future ^ 
indicative, and in the present^ and imperfect subjunctive of all verbs. 

Final s is found in all verbs in all tenses in the 2nd person singular, 
and has been taken from Latin ; the only exceptions are found in the 
imperatiye of avoir, of the verbs of the 1st conjugation, and of a few 
iiregnlar verbs' of the 2nd and of the 3rd. 

Final t is found in the 3rd person singular, and was taken from Latin. 
However, it has been suppressed — 1, from the present indicative of 
awrir; % from the same tense of the first conjugation; 3, from the 
fatore of all verbs, it being formed from the present indicative of avoir. 
This t is not found either — 1, in the present indicative of those verbs 
of the 4th conjugation the root of which ends indor c; 2, in the past 
indicative of tiie Ist conjugation ; 3, in the present subjunctive of any 
vob, except avoir and Hre. 

A, remnant of the use of this t is still found in the language — ^viz., 
when a verb ending with a vowel is used interrogatively, in which case 
/ is inserted between the verb and the pronoun subject : parle-t-il t 
ammgori-eUet aura-t-ont &c. 

The Latin verbal endings have given the following French termina- 
tions : amus, emus, inrna were changed at first into omea,^ which became 
cms and ons; aiis, etis, Uis were contracted into tCs, which, probably 
throngh Teutonic' influence, became ez; ant, erU, unt were change<l 
into etU, and, in a few instances, into ont. 

The fijial syllables ons and ez^ axe replaced respectively in the past 
indicative by mes, ies, derived from the Latin forms imus, istis, and the 
vowel preceding them has a circumflex accent.^ 

Th^ present participle is derived from the accusative of the same 
Latin tense by apocope of the last syllable : aimarU from amant\cm, 
and always finishes with arU.^ 

1 This toise being derived, as stated, from the present indicative of avoir 
(to have). 

s The verb ibn is an exception ; its pres^it subjunctive, Ist person singular, 
has an s; q^jt sois. 

* CueiUir and its derivatives ; oMaiUir, tressailUr, couvrir, souffrir, and others 
ending in vrlr andfrir, and savoir. 

4 The only remnant of this form now existing in the language is found in the 
present indicative of itre : novs wnvnus. 

B In German, z is sounded like U. 

The final ies is still found in the present indicative 2nd person plural of a 
few French verbs — viz., itrCy dire, and its derivative redire; /aire and its deriva- 
tives; votuites; votudites; wmsrtdiUs; vousftiites. 

7 Most often several persons of this tense are derived from contracted Latin 
forms : tu aimas, from amasH; vous aimdteSf from amastU; Us aim^renty from 
amarunt, and not ttom amavisti, amavistit, amoverunt. 

8 It is sometimes used as an adjective, and a^eeft «jwi«t^^'^l ^ «A vsvaa- 
tfmesalsoasa nonn. 
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The past participle is derived from the Latin perfect participle — 
aunS from amatuSf kc, and is extensively used as a noon, and often 
as an adjective, as already stated in the chapters on the etymology of 
the noun and of the adjectives. 

Such are the general changes which have affected Latin verbs as they 
passed into French : bearing these changes in mind, the rest will be 
easily understood. 

§ 3. AuziLiART Verbs. 
There are in French two auxiliary verbs — avoir and Stre. 

Avoir (to have) 

is derived from habere, by the regular apheresis of the h,"^ the change of 
b into Vf'^ and the apocope of the final e, which gave the old French 
aver, which, by the change of accented e into at,' became avoir. 

The present participle habentenit by the syncope of b^ and the apo- 
cope of the last syllable, gave aient, which subsequently became ayant. 
The past participle haJmtum (vulgar for habitum) gave avut^ which 
became successively ail^, <;ii, and finally eu. 
The present indicative is derived from the corresponding Latin tense : 
hci)eo has given ai, 
habes „ as. 

haJbet „ at first at, which became a. 

hahemua „ 1, avomes ; 2, avoms ; and finally avont, 

habetis „ 1, avetis ; 2, a/vet's ; and finally avez, 

liabent ,, onU 

The imperfect indicative comes from the same Latin tense : 
hahebam became— 1, aveie; 2, avoi; S,avoi8; and finally avaif. 
habebas „ l^aveies; 2, avois ; and fiuaXly a/vaia, 

habebat „ 1, aveiet ; 2, avoit; and finally avait. 

hahebamtia ,, 1, avoimes ; 2, avioms ; S^ aTJuma, 
Jidbehatis ,, 1, avietia; 2, aviefs; 3, aviez. 

hdbebant „ 1, aveient ; 2, avoient ; 8, avaient. 

The past indicative is derived from the same Latin tense : 
hahui gave eu, which became eus. 
habuisti ,, eus. 
hdbuit „ eut. 
Iwbuimus „ e^imes. 

habuistis „ 1, eUstes, which became e^Uea, 
hahuerunt „ eiirent. 

1 Compare on fh)m homo, orge fh)m kordeum, Ac, and see page 18. 
' Compare couver from eubare,five from faba, ffvrier ttom februariiu. 
* Compare avoine fh)m ovena, «olr Itom ^enis, 4ic. 
< Compare taon trom iahanui. 
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The fatnre was formed, as explained, fh>m the infinitive and th« 
pfesent indicative : habere hdbeOf which has given aver at ; this con- 
tnusted into avrai gave finally aurai ; ^ and the other persons were 
formed in the same manner. 

The ocmditional present was formed, as stated, by placing the im- 
perfect indicative after the infinitive : thus hahere habebam has given 
1, aver eie; % aver ai, which, contracted into ovnn, became avroiSf 
and finally aurais; aikl the other persons were formed in the same 
manner. 

The imperative is derived ftt>m the present subjunctive, which comes 
from the corresponding Latin tense : 

hdbeam has given ate. 

habeas „ aies. 

habeat „ aU. 

habeamue „ 1, aiomes; 2, aurnis ; 8, ayons. 

habeatis „ 1, aietis; 2, aiefs; 3, aiez; 4, ayez. 

habeant ,, aient. 

The imperfect snbjimctive comes fh>m the Latin pluperfect : 

hdbuiaaem has given, 1, aHase ; 2, eusae. 

habm»ae» „ 1, aUsees; 2, eusses, 

habuisaet „ 1, aUst; 2, etiet; Z, e<U. 

habuiaaemus „ 1, aUssiomes; 2, aussions; 8, eussions. 

habuissetis „ 1, aUsseiis; 2, aUseefs; S, eussefs; 4, euaaiez, 

habuissent „ 1, aUsserU; 2, eussent 

£)tre {to be) 

comes from three Latin verbs— viz., 1, esse; 2, stare; d,/uo, 

Bste was defective in Latin, and borrowed no less than six tenses 
from/uo— viz. , fui, fuero, fueram, forem, fueritHf fuissem. 

To Latin defective verbs such as veUe, inferre, &c., vulgar Latin 
added the syllable re, and passed those verbs thus modified into old 
French. Ene, modified in the same manner, was in old French essere; 
this was contracted into ese^re, which, in consequence of the s and the 
r being brought together, soon changed into estre by the regular per- 
mutation of « into t; and, finally, by the syncope of the «, replaced by 
a drcnmflex accent, estre became what it is to-day — viz., itre,* 

Staitu, from stare, has given the past participle estS, which became 
iU; and standum, starUem, has given the present participle e§U.nt, 
which in process of time became itant, 

JVohas given the past indicative /z£5 from/i«t, and the imperfect 
subjunctive /tf«M trom fuissem ; and esse has given the other tenses. 

1 Compare tlie tataxe of Mxvoir, which is soural. 

' Thin verb Is still in Italian essere; in SpsniaYx and. '^otto^^jcvnA «rr \ vs^Vsk 
Pmvengai ester. 

D 
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The present indicative comes from the same Latin tense : 

sum became — 1, sui; 2, suis* 

€8 „ €8. 

est ,, est. 

sumus ,, sommesA 

estis „ 1, estes; 2, ites,^ 

sunt ,, sont. 
The imperfect* is derived, not from Latin, but from the French pres- 
ent participle, by changing ant into ais, ait, ions, iez, aient. 
The past indicative comes from the same Latin tense : 

fui has given — 1, fui ; 2, /us. 

fuisti „ \ffuis; 2,/m*. 



fuit 


tf 


fut. 


fuimus 


if 


lyfusmes; 2,/4me8. 


fuistis 


ft 


Ijfustes; 2,f<Ue8. 


fuerunt 


>) 


furervt. 



SIS 




sit 




siamus^ 




statist 




sint 





The future* was formed, as stated, from the infinitive of essere and 
the present indicative of haJ)eo — i.e., the old vulgar Latin form essere 
hai>eOf which became in old French essere ai, then esterai, esser at, and 
seraiy by the apheresis of the first syllable. — 

The conditional** was formed in the same manner, but from the im- 
perfect instead of the present indicative of habeo — i.e., essere haJb(3xm,, 
which gave ess&re eze, esser oi, ser oi, serois^ serais, &c. 

The imperative is taken bodily from the present subjunctive, which 
is derived from the corresponding Latin tense : 
sim has given — 1, soi ; 2, sois. 

sens, 
soit. 

1, saiomes ; 2, soioms ; 3, sowns; 4, soyons, 
1, soieVs ; 2, soiez; 3, soyez. 
soient. 

The imperfect subjunctive is derived from the Latin pluperfect r 
fuissem has ^wenfusse. 
fuisses ,, fusses, 
fuisset ,, lyfuist; 2, fust; Zyf'U. 

1 The only existing remnant of the old French form (see page 47, footnote <). 

* See footnotes 8, 6, page 47. 

8 There was another form of this tense in the old language, which was de> 
rived from the Latin tram^ eras, &c. — viz., j'^re, tu ires, il eret, Ac. ; it was 
superseded in the fifteenth centiiry by the more recent form derived trom. the 
present participle j'e«toi€, which became j'e«fof«, and finally j'^toi*. 

' The ftiture had also another form In the old language— viz., ere, or iere, 
<fe. / and the conditional also— viz., ostreie, &c. 
^ 80e page 40, and imperfect of avoir, page 4S. * ^xx^ujcc lot «vto.ma, *»*. 
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fvAssemus has given — Ijfuissicmes; 2,fuis8iom8 ; ZjfussUnna ; ^^fua* 

sions, 
fuissetis „ ItfuisseCs; 2,fuissiez; d,/us8iez, 

fuisserU „ If/uissent; 2f/ics8ent. 

§ 4. Derivation op the French Conjugations. 

The French verbs are divided into four conjugations, which are dis* 
tingoished chiefly by the ending of the present infinitive. 

The ending of the present infinitive of the 1st is er; of the 2nd, ir; i 
of the 3rd, air; of the 4th, re. 

1st Conjugation, 

It is derived from the 1st Latin conjugation in are by the change of 
ar into er, and the apocope of the e final. 

To this conjugation have been added, during the fourteenth century, 
some verbs formed from Latin ones in ere and in ?re, such as per" 
guader, from perswuUre ; affliger, from affiigtSrey and many others. 

Two in ire belong also to this conjugation — viz., tousser, from ttis- 
sire, which was formed in the seventeenth century from the old French 
tuagir; &nd paver, hompavire. 

The inflections of this conjugation, as well as those of the three 
others, are regularly derived from the Latin forms in the same manner 
as stated for every tense and every person of the auxiliary verbs, and 
they have undergone exactly the same changes, therefore there is no 
need to enter into any detailed explanations about them. 

2nd Conjuffation. 

contains verbs derived, 1st, from Latin inchoative ^ verbs in esco or 
isco; 2nd, from verbs in tVe, such ssjinir, from Jinire; servir, from «er- 
vire; 8rd, from verbs in erre, such as ojrir, from qferre; ^ souffrir, from 
aufferre,^ 

The present participle of this conjugation has as inserted after i, the 
actual ending of the root, and before ani, the usual and regular termi- 
nation of this tense : this as, which is derived from the Latin inchoa- 
tive verbs in «|sc|o, t]8c|o, is added in the same place to the tenses and 
persons derived from the present participle — viz., the plural of the pres- 
ent indicative, the imperfect indicative, and the present subjunctive. 

This form has been extended to some verbs derived from Latin verbs 
in are, such as cripir; in ire, such djsfinir; in ere, such as avertir; 
to a few of unknown origin, such as bdtir; to others derived from Ger- 
man, such as hrandir, or from French nouns and adjectives, such as 

1 It would be more accurate to say that the root ctv^ Vn.i wAAXi^ «Bw45as?»^s^ 
r, for this i is found in every tense and in every pwsoTv.. 
* Also called incq[ftive, » \u\S5« '^JS^-^^'Oi, ojerrrrt, w^*:"*'^ 
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eroupir, grosnr; and, with those derived from Latin inceptive verbs, 
they have formed the regular second conjugation. 

But some otlier verbs derived from Latin ones in ire or erre, as servir, 
offriff ouvrirf &c., which follow the Latin conjugation, are irregular in 
French— 1.«., as compared with the class of French verbs we have Just 
studied. 

The reason of this is that the verbs of the former class preserve 
throughout the roots unaltered, whereas in the others the root ia more 
or less modified. 

Moreover, there are more than 300 verbs in this coi\jup;ation which 
are derived, or conjugated as if derived, from Latin inceptive verbs, 
whereas there are but about thirty which are not. 

Zrd Conjugation 

contains verbs derived f^om Latin verbs in 9re, as devoir , from deibere ; 
and in MrCf an sa/voi/Tf from sapere. 

There are only about thirty verbs in this conjugation, more than 
twenty of which are irregular. 

4th Conjugation 

contains about sixty verbs, which are derived from Latin verbs in 
ire, as lire, from legere ; and ire, as rfpondre, f^om respoTidere. 

The regular verbs of this conjugation end in andre, attre, endre, erdre, 
ondre, ordre, ompre. The peculiarities to notice in it are that its 
regular verbH in ompre add t to the third person singular of the present 
indicative, whereas the others do not ; and that verbs in attre lose one 
of the Vh of the root in the singular of the present indicative, and in 
the 2nd person singular of the imperative. 

§ 6. Modern Formation of Vkrbb. 

Besides those verbs which have been formed, as explained, fW>m 
vulgar Latin, others have been, and are still, formed iu various ways, 
viz. : — 

(il) By prefixing to French verbs words or particles of French or 
foreign origin. 

(B) By adding to French nouns a verbal ending, with or without a 
prefix. 

(C) By adding to French adjectives a verbal ending with or without 
a prefix. 

(D) By inserting some affix of French or foreign origin between the 
root and the ending of French verbs. 

New Verbs formed — 

M/ By prefixing to French vcxXift -wot^h ot ^w\X.Oi<m^ ^t Trench or 
oreign origin. These preftxea are wvaxvOcA^i ox \m«\\wt«W«i. 
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Separable Prefixes 

consist of French prepositions which, according to their meaning, 
modify the sense of the simple verb. These prepositions are contref 
etUre, sous : 
from contre : contre-assaiUir, contre-asaiiger, contre-halancer, 

„ entre : entre-croiser, e'erUre-dSvarery s'entr^aider, entre-bdiUer. 

„ sous : saus-friteTt sous-entendre, sous-affermer, sous-traiter. 

Inseparable Prefixes 

consist of nouns, adverbs, prepositions, and particles, either French 
or foreign, which, prefixed to the simple verb, modify its meaning 
according to their own signification. 

Nouns, 

Of these there are very few : maintenir, from main and tenir ; col- 
porter,^ from col and porter. 

Adverbs, 
From nuU : maUraiier, malmefner^ inalverser. 

Propositions. 

The prepositions so used are : contre^ en, entre, inter (Latin), par, 
pour, sur. 

From contre : contredire, contremander, &c. 
„ en:^ endormir, embarbouiller, embrouiUer, eminener, emporter, 
„ enire : entrecouper,^ 
„ inter : inierfeier, interposer, &c. 
„ par : * parachever, par/aire, parsemer, &c. 
„ pour (Latin jTTO, per) : poursuivre, pourchasser, pour/endre, &c. 
„ sub : subdSlSguer, subordonner, &c. 
„ sur : suraccabler, surajouter, surbaisser, surmonter, surmener. 

Particles, 

Froma (ac, af, ap) : dbaisser, abattre, accotmr, affaiUir, amener, &c. 
„ CO {com, con) : coindiquer, comhaitre, comparaitre, contoumer. 
f, di (dSs, dis) : dicoudre, dicroitre, descdUr, disobHr, disconvenir, 
kc. 

1 This etymology is not admitted by all etymologists : Mr Littr6 observes 
that it does not agree with old French, which is oonporter and contreporter. 

3 This prefix, which is changed into em before b, p, m, has most often the 
fbrce of avwy, and is not seldom added to verbs, but kept separated trom 
them : thus alter, to go ; s'en dUer, to go away, Ac. 

' The Academy does not separate this verb from its prefix, although it separ- 
ates entre from all the other verbs to which it is prefixed (see separable pre- 
fixes at the h^inning of this page). 

' Par ass preUx is mostly used in the Bupei\aUvft a«B»fc oIXa^Xtw •5W. 
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From i (for e«, Latin ex) : Sbeurrerf (bovter^ ichavffeTf &c. 

„ nU, mes : mipHsery se m^ieTf m^xmtiaUre, in^uger, mUirUcr' 

jpriter, &c. 
,, jprS : pricompter, prSconnaUret predUermineTf &c. 
„ re, r, rS: reconstruirey recourbeVf r engager ^ rSSdiJier, 
„ sou (from French sous) : soupeser, soutireTf &c. 

(B) By adding to French nouns a verbal ending with or withont prefix. 
The affixes thus added are oi/eTf eler, Uer^ iscr, ir, er. 

WithotU Prefix, 

oyer, Latin ( cOtoyer, from cute ; coudoycr, from coude ; guerroycr, 

icare"^ \ from guerre, 

ler. Her, iller, i botteZer, from botte ; bossed, from bosse ; fourmiZfer, 

Latin Hare, -J from fourmi ; verroui7Zcr, from verrou (ol4 French 

ulare ( verrouil). 

iser, Latin is-) , . , , . . 

> economwer, from cconomie, &c. 
sare^ laare ) 

( couder, from coude ; entourer, from entour, from tour; 

maitriser, from maitrise ; palissader, from palissade ; 

voyager, from voyage ; bavarder, from bavard ; tass- 

er, from tas; grimacer, from grimace; essaimer, 

from essaim ; ramer, from rame ; boiser, from bois ; 

clouer, clouter, from clou ; abriter, from abri ; 

coffrer, from coffre, &c. 



er, Latin are 



ir, Latin es- 
cere, ire 



[ croupir, from croupe ; garantir, from garant, &c. 



With a Prefix, 

These prefixes are the same as stated in page 53, and the affixes the 
same as mentioned in the preceding paragraph ; thus ewcadrer from 
cadre ; aguerrir, from guerre ; ewtasser, from tas ; e?icoflfrer, from 
coflfrer, from coffre ; ertcaisser, from caisse ; s'occroupir, from croupir, 
from croupe ; eworgueillir, from orgueil, &c. 

Most of the verbs formed from nouns belong to the 1st conjugation ; 
yet a few belong also to the 2nd. 

Prefixes and affixes considerably modify the meaning of a verb : thus 
coudoye?' means to elbow somebody, couder to give something an angu- 
lar shf^pe, and s'accouder (from ad cubiiare) to support one's self on the 
elbow; clover means to fix something, to join things together with 
nails, and clouter to stud something with nails, without joining it to 
anything ; guerroyer means to make war, agiiernr to inure to war, &c. 

^ In the popular formation the afilxea derivcOi ttom icare t«^— A.<iu,eT» ^Jwr^qer^ 
ffHcr, 
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{€) By adding to French adjectives a verbal ending with or without 
prefix. 

Most verhs thus formed belong to the 2nd conjugation ; yet many of 
them belong to the 1st. 
The affixes added to adjectives to form verbs are er, iser, ir, cir, iter. 

Without Prefix, 

idgalcr, frord egal ; folatrer, from foldtre ; contrarigr, 
from contraire ; diligenter, from diligent ; patient«r, 
from patient ; jalouser, from jalouse ;i activer, from 
active ; 2 bossuer, from bossu ; violenter, from violent ; 
legitimer, from l%itime, kc. 
{centraliser, from central ; fertiliser, from fertile ; bru- 
talwcr, from brutal ; ridiculwcr, from ridicule ; util- 
izer, from utile ; franciser, from fran9ais ; tranquill- 
iser, from tranquille ; diviniser, from divin ; egaliser, 
from 6gal, &c. 
ir, cir, Latin ( durcir, from dur ; noircir, from noir ; jaunir, from 
escere, is- < jaune ; bleuir, from bleu ; brunir, from brun ; ob« 
cere, ire ( scuraV, from obscur ; vieilliV, from vieiL 

' } facilifer, from facile, &c, 

are ) * 

With a Prefix, 

These prefixes and afiixes are the same as those studied in the pre- 
ceding chapters ; thus aflfoler, from fou, fol ; d^pareiller, from d^pareil, 
from pareil ; a/faiblir, from faiblir, from faible ; ^laircir, from clair ; 
o^ndrir, from tendre ; ewjoliver, from joli j cmbellir, from beau, bel ; 
rajeunir, from jeune, &c. 

In the verbs formed from adjectives, as already stated in reference to 
those derived from nouns, the prefixes and affixes have considerable in- 
fluence on the meaning of the verb ; thus, e.g.,Sgaler and igaliseTf both 
from igalj the former si^ifying to equal, the latter to equalize, in 
which the English student will have no difficulty in recognising the 
affix ize being used in English for the same purpose as iser in French, 
and having the same origin — viz., izare, 

(D) By inserting some affix of French or foreign origin between the 
root and the ending of French verbs. 

These affixes are aiU, ill, onn, o(, et, ass; their origin is given in the 
•hapter on the etymology of the nouns and adjectives, pages 24 to 30 

i Feminine ofjaloxix, ^ Ycuvmvaa ^l ojiA-VJ, 
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and 87, 33. They are used to form frequentatiyes, or to add to the 
simple verb an idea of diminution, depreciation : thus rij^tcUUer, from 
r^p^ter ; cnai^r, from crier ; UTaUleT, from tirer ; grappi2fer, from old 
French grapper, from grappe ; chantonner, from chanter ; tremblofer, 
from tiembler ; cachofer, from cacher ; marque^er, from marquer ; r§- 
vaaaeTf from rSver ; and others. 

tsr It follows from what precedes that, in the modem formation of 
French verbs, either from verbs, nouns, or adjectives, no new verbs 
home been added either to the third or to thefomih conjugation. 

On the Negativb. 

The French negative is essentially we. Its meaning is, however, 
vague, indefinite, and requires to be completed ; hence pas, point, 
jamais, rien, kc, as the case may be, are placed after the verb pre- 
ceded by ne, (For etymology see page 70.) 

On the Intebeogativb Construction. 

The complex construction of an interrogative sentence having for 
subject any other word than ce, on, or a personal pronoun, arises from 
the fiEU!t that French is an analytic language — i.e., pointing out by 
position and prepositions the part performed in the sentence by every 
word (see page 6). Now, as French names and nouns, demonstrative, 
possessive, and indefinite pronouns, are not inflected, they must be 
placed before the verb when used as subjects, and after it when used 
as objects, and whether the sentence is interrogative or not ; whilst 
the personal pronouns being inflected, and ce and on being employed 
only as subjects, it is sufficient to place them after the verb of which 
they are subjects, to show that the sentence is interrogative ; hence 
when an interrogative sentence has for subject any other word than 
ce, on, or a personal pronoun, such subject is put before the verb, after 
which is placed a personal pronoun of the 3rd person, of the same gen- 
der and number as the real subject, and this pronoun points out that 
the sentence is interrogative. 

On the Passive and Reflexive Voices. 

Why French Reflexive Verbs are conjugated with gtre in their 

compound tenses. 

In Latin the passive voice was often used with a reflexive meaning : 
amor for amo me ; anwius sum for amavi me. 

As early as the tenth century two separate forms appeared in the 

GaJJo-Bomanic languages — viz., a passive voice, consisting of the verb 

//r<fj followed by a past participle : je sv^is aJml^ *yq. mVud.'Cvsitv. ^sl tVva 
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lAtin fomi amaius sum ; and a leflexiYe Toice which, in its componnd 
tenses, is a Uendii^ of both ths passiTe and the reflexive voice of 
Latin, consisting of a pronoon object superadded to the former : je me 
tuis amtSj literally wte awuUus sum — Le., the Latin passive voice with 
<eilexive power : amaius sum for amavi wu^ with the Latin pronoun 
me superadded. 

This fonn has been extended to many nenter verbs in early French, 
in which are foond se demeurer, se dormir, kc. Many of these, how- 
ever, snbseqaently lost the reflexive pronoon ; while others, such as 
^m oiler, ^enfuir, i«n reUnimer, se repenlir, &c, preserved it ; and it 
was eveD. added to some impersonal verbs : s'agir, s^ensuivre, &c. 

Obsebyatio:^ ok the DnavATioy asd Bttmologt op a few 

Ibregulab^ Verbs. 

PUucoir, from pluere; v inserted to avoid the hiatus. In past par- 
ticiple, in preterite indicative* and its derivative, root mutilated and 
reduced to^ 

Y avoir =zilyars Latin iUttd habeL In old French the pronoun y 
was not used ; it was added in the thirteenth century only. 

Falloir, from fattere. It is the same verb as faiUir (see jMtge 59), 
which is yet becoming more and more distinct from it. This verb 
exists also in English and in German, with meanings more or less dif- 
ferent: </. Latin /aZfer«; French falloir, faillir ; Germaii fallen ; 
English, to fall, to fail; Greek o^aAAciv ; Sanscrit sphal. 

Bhdr. Two past participles hint, bSnit ; old French henei, hen^L 
In the fourteenth century t was suppressed from the past participles of 
the 2nd conjugation ; but the past participle of hinir preserved its ^ in 
the expressions pain Unit, eau hhtite. The difference in the meaning 
of hfni and hhi,U is quite modem. 

Fleurir. Two forms of present participle and imperfect indicative — 
viz., Jleurissant, Jlorissant ; fUswriasait, florissait. Etymologists do not 
agree. Some derive it from a supposed Latin iorm florisco, others 
from the French nowEiJleur. 

It is very difficult to see why it should not be derived from jloresc^re, 
since the absence in French words of the unaccented Latin penultimate 
and last vowels may be said to be a regular law in the formation of the 
language, as is proved by other verbs of the 2nd conjugation ; abolir, 
from aJboUscHre, 

Hair. The irregularity only bears on the use of the diaeresis, and is 
simply a matter of pronunciation. 

BaUre, Its only irregularity, the suppression of the final t of the 



1 Except in cases in which derivative verbs have been formed from French 
verbs now dead, no derivative verbs have been incKt\OTi«A»^^ <i\»Rjr«^\s«ssi. 
concerning the primitiyefi holding good foi thQ ^e3\Ni».\^:^«^ 
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root in the singular of the present indicative and 2nd person singular of 
the imperative, is accounted for by its heing derived from baiere, low 
Latin for batitere or battuere, 

Jtompre, from rumpere. Its only irregularity consists in the preser- 
vation of Latin t in the 3rd person singular of the present indicative 
(see page 52). 

The Irregular 1 Verbs: 

Tlieir etytnology, with an account of their irregidarities, and 

the ca^ises, 

1st Conjugation. 

Alter, derived from three Latin verbs : vaderSf ire, and ad nare. 
Vadere has given the singular and the 3rd person plural of present indi- 
cative, and the 2nd singular of imperative ; ire the future and the con- 
ditional present ; and ad n>are all the other tenses. In the subjunctive 
present, the root is strengthened by i being placed before I in the three 
persons singular and in the 3rd plural, the tonic accent lying on the root. 

Envoyer^ from indhnare. Old French entveier, which accounts for 
its irregularity in the future and conditional present.* In French of 
the twelfth century, the future was enveierai. Both the future and 
conditional present were much used in the regular form during the 
seventeenth century. 

2nd Conjugation. 

e^ None of the irregular verbs of this conjugation has ss either in 
the present participle or in its derivatives. 

AcquSrir, from acquirere. In past participle the root is mutilated 
and reduced to acqu, to which is is added, taken from Latin past 
participle ; same irregularity in preterite ind. and its derivative, and 
suppression of Latin unaccented termination ivi. In the singular of 
present ind. and its derivative, i precedes e instead of following r, 
tonic accent lying on the root : same irregularity in present subjunctive. 
The irregularity, more apparent than real, in future and conditional 
present, is simply a contraction which has produced the suppression 
ofi. 

ConquSrir, from conquirere; requ^r, from requirere; 8*e7iqu^rf 
from inquirere. (See above.) 

QweWr, from quaere, old French querre. 

AssaiUir, from assalire. Has in the singular and in the 3rd person 
plural of present indicative the ending of the 1st conjugation, the 
tome accent lying on the root 



Terbfnow LT '^^'^^^^ derivative verbs have been formed ft-om French 
c^ncemZ^^r^r^'^^'^'''t^'''^ ^^^^« ^^^« ^««^ mentioned, the observations 
See footnote, page 60, for tlio chaivg^i oi oy mVi e. 
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SaiUiTy from salire, Tressaillir, from tris and saiUir, (See assailltr, 
above.) 

BouiUirt from huUire, In the singnlar of the indicative present the 
three last letters of the root and the i of the endings of the regular 
conjugation are left out, the tonic accent lying on the root. 

Cueilltr, from coUigere. Endings of the Ist conjugation in the 
singular of the present indicative, the tonic accent lying on the root. 
This irregularity is extended to the future and present cond. 

CkmriTy from currere. In the past participle, in the preterite ind., 
and in its derivative, u instead of % in the endings. In the singular of 
the present indicative and its derivative, the i of the regular conjuga- 
tion suppressed, the tonic accent lying on the root ; in the future and 
conditional present, a contraction 'which has produced the suppression 
of the i. 

Dormirj from donnire. \ In the singular of the present indicative 

PaTtxTy „ partiri, I and its derivative, the last consonant of the 

Sentir, ,, aentire, Sroot is suppressed, as well as the i of the 

Sermr, „ servire. I regular conjugation, the tonic accent lying 

Sortir, „ sortiri, J on the root. 

FaiUir, Bvefalloir, page 67. 

JFSrir, from, ferire, 

JFuir, from, fugere. Irregular only in the present participle and its 
derivatitiBS, in which i is changed into y, except before e mute. 

Gisir, from Jacere. The S of the root changed into i. Circumflex 
accent in 8rd person sing, present ind. to replace s of old French gist, 
which came from Latin c, Jacet 
• Issir, from exire. Past participle ending in u. 

Mourir, from moriri for mori. Past participle from Latin inortuus 
by the suppression of the final vowels. In the singular, and in 3rd 
person plural of present indicative of the subjunctive and of the im- 
perative, of the root is changed into 6, and the i of the regular con- 
jugation is suppressed, the tonic accent lying on the root. In the 
endings of preterite indicative and its derivative, u instead of i. In 
the future and conditional present, a contraction which has produced 
the suppression of i. 

(h^r, from audire, 

Ouvrir, from aperire. In past participle ert, from Latin ending ertiis 
(aperttis) added to the root. In tlie singular of the present indicative 
and its derivative, the endings of the 1st conjugation, the tonic accent 
lying on the root. 

i^ The observations above apply to all verbs ending in vrir and 
/nV. 

Tenir, from ienere. Past participle ending in u. In the singular 
and in the 3rd person plural of present indicative of the &v\b\\ix\ctlvft 
and of the imperative, e placed before e \iis\,eaA. ol v>i\Kt u \a ^\«w^ias»^ 
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the root, on which the tonic accent lies, as it does also in the- preterite 
indicative and its derivative, which consist both of the root in which 
e is changed into i. In the future and in the conditional present, d is 
inserted to separate the two liquids n and r, and i is added to the root 
and placed before e, 
gS' The observations above apply to all verbs ending in enir, 
VStiVf from vcstire. Circumflex accent placed on e in the root to re-^ 
place Latin s suppressed in the seventeenth century. Past participle 
ending in u. The present indicative singular has not the % of the 
regular ending, the tonic accent lying on the root. Same irregularity 
in 2nd person singular of imperative. 

Asseoir («'), from assido. In present participle and derivatives y is 
inserted between the root and the ending, except before e mute. In 
past participle the root loses its final «, and adds ia by analogy with 
that of seoiVf q.v. In singular of present indicative and its derivative, 
the tonic accent lying on the root, its final e is preceded by i to 
strengthen it, and d from Latin is added ; i also added before e, and 
oi suppressed in future and conditional present ; final e suppressed from 
root and replaced by i in preterite indicative and in its derivative from 
Latin assedi. 

Choir, from cadere. 

Dechoivy from chMr, In plural of present indicative and subjunctive 
t changed in the endings into y except before ent; in future and con- 
ditional present oi changed into e ^ and r doubled. 

JSchoir,^ from choir. In present participle oi changed into S. For 
the rest, see dichoir above. 

Mouvoir, from movere. In past participle, in the preterite indicative 
and its derivative, the root mutilated and reduced to m. In present 
indicative singular and its derivative, the v final of the root is sup- 
pressed, the tonic accent lying on the root, and o is changed into e; 
the change of o into e takes place also in every person where v pre- 
cedes e mute. 

Pourvoiry from providere. No peculiarity to be mentioned. 

Pouvoir, from potere, for posse. In past participle, in the preterite 
indicative and its derivative, root mutilated and reduced to p. In the 
singular of the present indicative o changed into e, the v final of the 
root suppressed, the tonic accent lying on the root ; in the two first 

1 D^eholr and 4choir have both in the present indicative a second form 
for the 8rd person singular— viz., U d4chet, U dchet. The change of oi into « 
In the verba of this conjugation, wherevei \t o<x\]cc«, \« ^xsa \a \3\<& Norman 
pronunciation. 
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persons sing, of same tense x replacing final sA The change of o of 
the root into e takes place wherever v precedes e mute. In the future 
and conditional present the v of the root and oi suppressed, and r 
doubled. 

Savoir, from sapere. In the present participle, in the imperative 
and in the present subjunctive, v final of the root is changed into cJi ; 
the root is mutilated and reduced to s in past participle, in the pre- 
terite indicative and in its derivative. In the sing, of present indica- 
tive, the tonic accent lying on the root, v is replaced by i. This i* 
reappears in the plural and also in the imperfect indicative. In the 
future and conditional present the v of the root is changed into u. 
(For a similar change see auraiy auraia^ from avoir.) 

8eoir, from sedere. Present participle from aedenteni by the sup- 
pression of d. In the past participle the root reduced to 5, to which 
is added m, derived from aessum. In singular of present indicative 
•root strengthened, the tonic accent lying on it, by i being placed before 
e, and, after it, d added, taken from Latin ix)ot. For the rest, see 
asseoir, page 60. 

SitrseoiTf from supersedere. Present participle and derivatives lose 
e of the root, preserve o, and add y before endings except before e 
mute. For past participle, preterite indicative and its derivative, see 
seoir above. Present indicative singular and its derivative lose the e 
of the root. 

Valoir, from valere. In singular of present indicative and derivative 
the tonic accent lies on the root, I is changed into u, and in the two 
Ist persons singular the ending is x instead of sA In the future and 
conditional present d was inserted to separate the two liquids I and r, 
and therefore I was subsequently changed into u (see page 16). In 
subjunctive present the tonic accent lies on the root, which is strength- 
ened by % being placed before l, which is doubled. 

Voir, from videre. In the present participle and its derivatives i is 
changed into y except before e mute. In preterite indicative and its 
derivative i in the endings instead of u. In future and conditional 
present oi is changed into e^ ax\d.r doubled. 

Vouloir, from volere, derived from voile for velle. In present indica- 
tive singular I final of the root suppressed, o changed into e, and the 
tonic accent lies on the root. The ending is a;i instead of s in the two 
first persons singular. In the future and conditional present, i is 
changed into d to avoid the meeting of the two liquids I and r. In the 
singular and in the 3rd person plural of present subjunctive o of the 
root is changed into e, and the root, on which lies the tonic accent, is 
strengthened by i being put before Z, which is doubled. 

1 For the change ots into x see page 16. ^ ^^l'CiKAasi\R,^"^Mgs.^<3i. 
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Absoudre, 
from absol- 
vere, 
' Dissmidre, 
from diasol- 
vere. 

ItSsoudre, 
from resol- 
vere. 



ith Conjugation. 

/ In infinitive and its derivatives ve suppressed, not 
being accented, and d introdaced to separate I from r, 
and, therefore, I changed into u (see page 16). In pre- 
sent participle and its derivatives Iv of the Latin root 
reappear. The past participle [dbsous, dissotis, rSsous, 
derived from Latin absolutus, dissoltUuSf resolutus), by 
the disappearance of the unaccented Latin syllables— 
final $ being, however, preserved, as is often the case, 
cf. jUs, from JUitis, &c. — in the feminine {absouief dis- 
80ute)f t instead of s taken from the Latin form of the 
feminine (absoluia, &c.) These three past participles 
have another form coming from the same Latin parti- 
ciples — ^viz., absolUf -e, dissolUy -e, and risolu, -e, the 
two former of which are only used adjectively. In 
present indicative singular and its derivative d final of 
the root is suppressed, and in the 3rd person singular ^ 
replaced by t. In risoudre the preterite indicative and 
its derivative lose vd final of the root, which are re- 
placed by I from JLatin root, and the endings have u 
^ instead of i of regular conjugation. 
Attrairey from attrahere (see traire). Its present participle {Utra- 
yant is chiefly used adjectively. 

Boire, from hibere. In the present participle and its derivatives oi 
is changed into u, except however before e mute. This v comes from 
the second Latin h. The root mutilated and reduced to & in the past 
participle, and also in the preterite indicative and its derivative, in 
which the endings have u instead of i of the regular conjugation. 

t^ This verb has nothing in common with the 4th conjugation ex- 
cept the final e of the infinitive, without which it would belong to the 
3rd conjugation, in which its only irregularity would be the change of 
oi into u, 
Braire. Origin unknown. 
Brui/re, Origin unknown. 

Condwe, trom conclvdere. The past participle has no ending added 
to the root ; the 3rd person sing, of present indicative has t added to 
the root ; the preterite indicative and its derivative have not in their 
endings the i of the regular conjugation (see clorey page 65). 

Exclure, from excltcdere. See conclure above, and clore, page 65. 
Induce, from includere. The past participle ends in s, Latin inclu* 
gum. For the rest see conclure above, and clore, page 65. 



2 fsf With the exceptidh of amdre, moudre, and their derivatives, ot prendre, 
mad of all verbs ending in prendre, the StOL pctootv «vTv©a\ax ^T«aKsa\.\sL(^Q».\xN«, of 
Ubregnlar rerhs of the 4th conjugation cndB vfWXi t. 
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Conduire, from conducere. In present participles and its derivatives 
8 is added to the root, and comes from the c final of the Latin root ; 
this 8 is also found in the preterite indicative and its derivative, but 
comes from the x of Latin conduxi. In the past participle t is added 
to the root, and is taken also from Latin conductusA 

(i^ .This applies to all verbs in uire derived from ducere. 

LuirCf from lucere. Same irregularities as if derived from ducere, 
but no < in past participle, and no preterite indicative, and tiierefore 
no imperfect subjunctive. 

Nuire, from nocere. Same irregularities as if derived from ducere, 
bat no < in past participle. 

Instruire, from instruere. In present participle and its derivatives 
8 added to the root to avoid hiatus, and by analogy with verbs derived 
from ducere. In preterite indicative and its derivative s added to the 
|t>ot, but coming from 6 of Latin instruxi. In the past participle t is 
added to the root, and comes from t of Latin instrucUis.^ 

t^ This applies to all verbs derived from stru&re — ^viz., dUruire, 
construire, &c. 

CoTifire, from conficere. In present participle and its derivatives s 
added to the root from the second c of the Latin primitive ; in past 
participle t added to the root, coming also from Latin confectum; in 
preterite indicative and its derivative the i of the regular conjugation 
Ib not added to the root. 

Suffire, from sufficere. See confire above, from which it differs only 
in having no ^ in past participle. 

CowMMrey from cognoscere. In infinitive present and in its deriva- 
tives circumflex accent over t, to replace suppressed a coming from 
Latin root, and t added to separate s from r, old French conoistre; 
drcumflez accent also to replace suppressed 8 in 3rd person singular of 
present indicative. In preterite indicative and its derivative u added 
to the root instead of i. In the present participle and its derivatives 
88 added to the root, and coming from Latin sc. In the two first per- 
sons singular of present indicative, and in the 2nd singular of impera- 
tive, the t final of the root is suppressed. 

t^ The addition of ss in present participle and derivatives occurs in 
all verbs ending in aitre and oUre, derived from Latin verbs ending in 

SCO. 

CoudrCf from consiiere. In infinitive present and its derivatives the 
8 of the Latin primitive is changed into d to avoid the meeting of s and 
r. The s of the Latin primitive reappears and replaces the final d of 
the French root in the present participle and its derivatives, in the 
past participle, in the preterite indicative and in its derivative. 

1 When in Latin c precedes t, it is changed VuVo i VQ.>3a& Q.QTtvis^^\^?!iJa\%^v®sj2^ 
words; cf. fruit from fnicium ; nuit from uoclem, &.t. 
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Conirahidre, from contringere. In the infinitive present and its 
(lerivatives the g of the Latin root is replaced by d. In the present 
participle and its derivatives the g of the Latin root reappears, but is 
inserted between t and n, and the d final of the French root is sap- 
pressed. This occurs also in the preterite indicative and its deriva- 
tive. In the past participle, d final of the French root is suppressed, 
and replaced by t taken from the Latin supine. In the sing, of the 
present indicative the final d of the root is suppressed, and it is re- 
placed by t in the 8rd person singular; this d is suppressed also from 
the 2nd person singular of the imperative. 

t^ These observations apply to aXl verbs ending in aindre, eindrfy 
ouidre, even to craindre, although derived from tremere. 

CroirCf from credere. In the present participle and its derivatives, i 
is changed into y except before e mute. In the past participle the 
root is mutilated and reduced to cr; so it is also in the preterite indica- 
tive and in its derivative, in the endings of which u replaces i of the 
re.'^ular conjugation. 

gsr This verb has nothing in common with the 4th conjugation ex- 
cept the final e of the infinitive present, without which it would belong 
to the 3rd conjugation, in which it would be a regular verb. 

CroUre, from crescere. Old French croistre. Circumflex accent in 
the infinitive present and its derivatives to replace s suppressed, and t 
added previously to this suppression to separate 8 from r. Circumflex 
accent also in past participle, but to replace suppressed e, old French 
creu, Latin cretum; also in the 3rd person singular of present indicative 
to replace s suppressed : old French il croist. In the other persons 
and tenses in which this accent is found it serves to distinguish the 
forms of croitre, which are similar to those of craire. In the past 
participle the root is mutilated and reduced to cr; so it is also in the 
preterite indicative and in its derivative, in the endings of which u re- 
places i of the regular conjugation. As to ss in present participle and 
its derivatives, see coriTiaUret page 63. In the two Ist persons sing, 
of the present indicative and 2nd singular of the imperative, the t final 
of the root is suppressed. 

Dire, from dicere. In the present participle and its derivative, s^ 
coming from Latin c is added to the root. In the past participle t is 
added to the French root, and comes from Latin supine. In the present 
indicative and its derivative the 2nd person plural ends in tea, from 
Latin ending tis (see page 47). In preterite indicative and its deriva- 
tive i of the regular conjugation is not added to the root. 

With the exception of redire, the verbs derived from dire are regular 



.1 This $ appeared only In the thh1»enth century, and ftt)m that time the two 
ibnoB, with and without 8, are met with, espec\«XV^ Vu \i«k \)t«Msii\. «Q;!ti\Nai<ci\m^ 
until the latter end of the seventeenVh century. 
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in the 2nd peison plnnl of lie iTtstez.* iridits:n» tzri of its ccTiTAtrre 
This difference, howerer, is rece::.! ; h dxUA ozJr frocn tLe laner end 
of the serenteenth oentxzrr. 

Maudire, from maUdionr. In llis T«Tt> lie 7 of Latin is cLaztged 
into u through the snppre&^icm of <, tLiiI IrouzLt it close to d < see 
page 16). In the present participle aitd iis deriraliTes Latin c is 
changed into as. For the rest see dire, pa^ ^ 

C2ore, from claudere. Irrez::iar:ties easCr traced to its Latin 
primitive (see wnclure and others derived from the same Latin root, 
page 62). 

JBerire, from seribere. By prosthesis e added to Latin root: old 
French escrirt.^ This 9 snppressed in the seventeenth centory, when 
an acnte accent was placed over t initiaL In the present participle 
and its derivatives v added to the root, and comes from Latin 5y r is 
also found in the preterite indicative and its derivative. In the past 
participle t is added to the root, and comes from Latin supine. 

KSF These observations apply to all verha ending in crire, except, (^ 
course, the prosthesis of e. 

FairCy from/aeere. In the present participle and its derivatives s, 
coming from Latin c, is added to the mot In the present indicative 
and its derivative the 2nd person plural ends in tes, from the Latin end- 
ing tis (see dire, page 64, and also page 47). In the 3rd person plural 
of the same tense the root is reduced to /, to which is added ont, from 
Latin urU {cf, sont from sunt, kc.) In the past participle t from 
Latin supine is added to the root' In the preterite indicative and its 
deriyatiye the a of the root is Kuppressed, and i of the regular conjuga- 
tion is not added to it In the future and conditional present at of the 
root is changed into e mute for the sake of euphony. In the present 
snbjunctiye the t final of the root is suppressed, and the s of the pres- 
ent participle is doubled. 

Frire, from frigere. In the past participle t from Latin supine is 
added to the root. 

Jomdre, from jungere. See contraindre, page 64. 

LirCf from legere. In present participle and its deriyatives Latin g 
is changed into «, which is added to the root ; root mutilated and re- 
duced to 2 in past participle, also in preterite indicative and its deriva- 
tive, in the endings of which u replaces i of the regular conjugation. 

Luire. See page 63. 

MeUre, from mittere. In past participle root mutilated and reduced 

1 This prosthesis of e is frequent with s followed by a consonant. It was 
done to facilitate the pronunciation of this combination of letters, which the 
Kelts found difficult to articulate — qf. 4tude, old French estude, from 8tudium; 
e$p&rer, from sperare, &c. 

^ ABtoihe change of Latin c into i, see tootno\A, '^«ig!& ^'^^ 

E 
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to m, and is added to it from Latin missum; same irregalarity in pre- 
terite indicative and in its derivative from Latin misi. In the singular 
of the present indicative, and in the 2nd person singular of imperative 
the final t of the root is suppressed. 

Moudre^ from molere: old French moire, then m(Mre, In infinitive 
present and derivatives d added to separate I from r, and therefore I 
subsequently changed into u (see page 16). In present participle and 
its derivatives Latin I reappears and replaces d final of the French 
root ; also in the past participle ; also in the preterite indicative and 
its derivative, in the endings of which u replaces i of the regular con- 
jugation : Latin molui, 

NaUre, from Tutscere, low Latin for nasci. Past participle n^,^ from 
natus. In infinitive present and derivatives t inserted to separate s 
from r (old French nestre), and circumflex accent added subsequently 
to replace a suppressed from these tenses and from the 3rd person sing, 
of the present indicative. In preterite indicative and its derivative qu 
replaces c hard of the low Latin form nasc&re.* As to «s in present 
participle and derivatives, see connaUre, page 63. In the two Ist per- 
sons singular of present indicative, and in the 2nd singular of impera- 
tive, t suppressed from the root. 

Paltre, from pascere, torpasd.^ Circumflex accent added to the in- 
finitive, to its derivatives, and to the 3rd person singular of present in- 
dicative to replace 8 suppressed ; t added previously to this suppression 
to separate s from r: old French pestre, paistre. As to «s in present 
participle and derivatives, see connaitre, page 63. In the two 1st per- 
sons singular of present indicative, and 2nd singular of imperative, t 
suppressed from the root. 

Peindre, from pingere. See coniraindre, page 64. 

Plaire, from placere. In present participle and derivatives s added 
to the root from Latin c; circumflex accent in 3rd person singular of 
present indicative to replace c or 8 suppressed: old French placet, 
plaist; root mutilated and reduced to pi ia past participle ; also in 
preterite indicative and in its derivative, in the endings of which u 
replaces i of the regular conjugation : LaXm placui. 

Prendre, from prendere, for prehendere. In present participle and 
its derivatives the d final of the root is suppressed. The root is 
mutilated and reduced to pr — 1st, in the past participle, the ending of 
which is is, from Latin prensum, old French prins; 2nd, in preterite 
indicative and its derivative, the endings of which have i of the regular 
coi\jugation. 

msoudre. See page 62. 

Rire, from ridere. The past participle consists simply of the root. 

1 The change of atus into 4 is frequent, see page 24, and </. chcmU, from 
oantatus, &c. 
a Vulgar and low Latin gave the active form to many deponent verba. 
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In the preterite indicative and its deriyatiTe the Towel i of the regular 
oonjngation is not added to the root. 

Suitfre^ from mqwen or require, low Latin for tequu In infinitive 
present and its derivatives Latin q is suppressed in conse*|uenee of k 
htaag changed into r.^ In the singular of present indicative and its 
derivatiTe the v final of the root is suppressed. 

To^re, from tacere. In present participle antl derivatives Latin e 
changed into s, which is added to the French root. Root mutilated 
and reduced to < in past participle, also in preterite indicative and in 
its derivative, the endings of which have u instead of i of the regular 
conjugation. 

Train, from irakere. In present participle and derivatives i final of 
the root changed into y before a vowel except e mute. In past i>arti- 
dple t added to the root, Latin tractum (for the change into i of e 
when it precedes t, see page 6S, footnote). 

Vivre, from vwere. The past participle, the preterite indicative and 
its derivative, extremely deviate from Latin primitive. No account 
can be given of this strange irregularity. The old French preterite 
was vescus and vesqui. This was perhaps the result of a wrong i>ro- 
nundation of the x.of vixi — i.e,, vesqui instead of viksi (?). 

In the singular of the present indicative the v final of the root is 
suppressed as well as in the 2nd person singular of the imperative. 

ETYMOLOGY OP A FEW RARELY USED 
IRREGULAR VERBS. 

ApparoiTf to be evident, from apparere. 

Advenir, amenvr, to happen, from advenire. See icnir, 

Chalotr, to care for, from calere, 

Circoncire, to circumcise, from circumcidere, 

Comparoir, to appear (law term), from comparere. 

Condotdoir (se), to sympathize with any one, from condolcre. 

Coyrre, to run, to hunt (hunting term), from currere. 

DSdore, to remove a fencing, to throw open, from negative prefix ilS 
and dore, which see page 65. 

Fordore, to foreclose (law term), from old French fors for Jiors, and 
dore, which see page 6& 

Dimouvoir, to overrule, to cause any one to desist, from negative 
prefix di and mouvow, which see page 60. 

Dipov/rvoir, to take away what is necessary, from negative profix d6 
tjidpotirvoir, which see page 60. 

Duire, to please, from ducere. See conduire, page 63. 

1 The cbange into v of Latin u preceding a "voNVftV otcv«^ Vxi ^sRiN^-wiSk. nrvs^^\ 
Januariua has given Janvier ; veuve comes from mdua, 8wi. 
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Emhoiret to imbibe (a term used in painting), to coat with oil or 
wax, from en and hoire, which see page 62. 

Honnir, to blame, to shame, from old high German honjan; 
modem German hdhnen. 

Occiret to slay, to kill, from occidere, 

Reclure, to shut up, from redudere, in low Latin, to shut up, from 
re and claudere. See clorey page 65. 

Retraire, to redeem (law term), from retrahere. See traire, page 67. 

Soudre, to solve, from solvere. 

Sourdre, to spring out, to ooze out, from surgere, contraction of 
surrigere, 

ADVERBS. 
§ 1. Op Manner. 

The Latin afiSzes e, ter, which served to form those adverbs, did not 
pass into French on account of their not being accented, so that to 
create these adverbs the French language had recourse to another 
affix, and adopted the Latin noun mens, which, among the writers of 
the Empire, had already assumed the sense of vnanneTy fashion. 

The case that was chosen was the ablative, as it was so used in 
Latin, 1 but it was shortened into ment by the regular apocope of the 
final e, and, so modified, was affixed to i\iQ feminine of adjectives, first 
because of the gender of mens, and last, but not least, for the sake of 
euphony ; hence honnemerU, from honne, feminine of hon, &c. 

Of course adjectives which had but one termination for both genders 
— and among them those ending in ant and ent from Latin participial 
forms in antem and enteTn—iorme^ their adverbs by simply adding 
ment^ and such were loyalmentyfortinentf grrandmentf pntdenmentf &c. 
But during the fourteenth century the general rule, according to which 
the feminine is formed by adding e, having been extended to these 
adjectives, their adverbs were also formed from the feminine, and be- 
came accordingly loyalement, fortement, grandementy prudentement^ &c. 

However, adverbs derived from adjectives in ani and ent did not 
long preserve this spelling, for as early as the fifteenth century the 
archaic form reappeared, and has continued to this day, but with a 
slight modification, n final of the adjective being changed into m in 
the adverb — e.g., prudemTnent from prudent, constamment from am- 
stanty &c. 

As to the three adverbs lentement, priserUementf and vShSmentement, 
they are old French forms, the two former appearing in the thirteenth 
century, the la*ter in the fourteenth, and they have been preserved 
xmaltered, most likely on account of their being more euphonic than 
the ending in mTnent. 

1 "Devota mente tueiitxir." — C\a\x^\acttv\^. 
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The origin of the three following requires to be mentioned : — 

notammeTU, chiefly, principally, from notant, the present participle 
of the verb noter; 

nuUammentf nightly, from a fictitious adjective nuitant. There is 
nuitentre in old French ; 

aciemment, knowingly, from the old French adjective now dead, 
8cienty from scientem. 

In this place must be mentioned the few adverbs of manner which 
are not so derived: ensemble^ from in simvl; maZ, from malej the com- 
parative of which, piSf is derived from p^'tis; hien,^ from bene, com- 
parative miei£x (old French melz, mielz), from melius. 



§ 2. Of Quantity and Intensity 

Assez,^ from ad satis, 

atUant, ,, alitid tanturm, 

bierif „ bene. 

beaucoup (old French grand coup),^ from the two French words beau 

and coup. Coup is derived from old French colp, which comes from 

colpus or colphuSy vulgar Latin for colaphus. 
pluSf from heitin. plus. It is the comparative of beaucoup, 
conibien, „ the two French words comme and bien. 
peuy „ pav,cum, 

mains, „ minus. It is the comparative of peu. 
tarU, „ tantum. 

tropf ,, (low Latin troppiLs) old high German drupo. 
si, ,, Latin sic, 

tris, „ trans, 

aussif „ aliud sic. 

ainsi (old French issi ensi), from Latin in sic. 
partantf from Latin jper tantum, or from the French equivalent ^r and 

tant. 
tdUment, formed as an adverb of manner from telle and m,ent, 
presque, from French ^^^ and que. 
comment, formed as an adverb of manner from French comma (old 

French coMj from quomodo), and the affix mcnt. 
davantage, formed from de, contracted into d, with the meaning of par, 

and the noun avantage. 
gtUre or guires, from old German weigaro, modem German gar. 

1 Bien is also used as an adverb of quantity. 

2 In old French it meant much, a great deal. 

9 Cfrand coup appeared about the thirteeutYv ce,ii\.wT5 , vcA'hwi.uwvjJ^ i&ks5^*^sa 
foweteenth. Before that time moults from miiltum, vj%a \xsfc^« 
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§ 3. Of Affirmation and Negation. 



Si,"^ • • from gic. 
volontiers, . „ voluntariis. 
out (old F. oU), „ hoc ilkid, 
notif • • „ non, 
certeSf . . „ a certia. 



9ie, 



pas, . 
point, 
gouUe,^ 



from non. 
„ passus, 
,f punctum, 
„ giOta, 



§ 4. Of PbACE. 

^2ento2£r, from d Ventowr, 

anumt* (uphill), from ad montem, 

aval^ (downhill), „ ad vaUem. 

fa, from ecce hoc; derivative degd. 

dans (old F. catena, ca ens), &om the Latin ecce hoc intus. 

avant,* from ah and ante, 

dedans, „ de and dans, 

devant,* „ de and avant, 

derrih-e* (old French riere), from Latin de and retro. 

Uans^ (old French laiens, la ens), from tZ^ intiis, 

environ, from e» and old French viron, fix)m the Tow Latin form virare.^ 

y (old French iv), from iW. 

id, from ecc6 Aic. 



aUUwrs, 




aliorsum. 


Id, 




iliac; derivative deld. 


partout, 

proche, 

loin, 

aupris,* 

dessus, 

dessous. 




Latin per totum» 

propivs, 

longe. 

au and^^. 

the prefix de ' and sus for sur. 

the prefix de"^ and sitos. 


oU, 




old French u; derived from vhi. 


dehors. 




de and hors. 


nuUe part, 


adverbial phrase from nuUe d^nAparU 



1 Si, in answering a negative, is used instead of oui. 

2 Obsolescent ; used only in the expressions, je n'y vols gotUte; je n'y erUend$ 
gouUe — I don't see at all ; I don't understand it at all. 

« Amont and aval are nouns, but often used adverbially. The verb avaler (to 
swaUow) is derived from aval, 
4 AIho used as preposition. 

* Obsolete ; given only to show the oprowW ot cdau*. * 'lo \.\3Mu 

^ The a being doubled that it should keep i\»\nB6vaft wsvmcv^ 
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§ 5. Of Time. 

Mainienant (the band still holding), from French muin and present par- 
ticiple teiumt. 
d^fyeni, from ad jmesentem. 
hvi, „ hodie ; aujourd* hui {au jcwt dihui), 

hieTf y, heri. 

parfois, „ French jjar and /ois. 
demain, „ de and mane, 
tovjowrs, contraction of tons Usjowrs, 
encore (old French anc ore), from hanc koram. 
aottdam, from aubitanem. 
d^, „ French dis and Latin .^om.^ 



jadis, 
jamais, 
long-4emp8, 
ensuitCf 

puis, 
depuis, 



jam and dies. 

jam and m/iis, from mjogis, 

French long and temps. 

French en and sui^. 

French en and^w. 

Latin post. 

French de and puis, 
lors (old French rore or Vores), from hora. 
tard, from Latin tarde. 
soiwent, „ svbinde. 
tandis, „ tantos dies, 
tdt,^ supposed to be from tostzts. 
dSsormais (from des ore mais), from de ex hora and magia — ^from this 

hour forward. 
auparavant, from French aupar avant.^ 
dorinavant* (old French d*ore en avant). 
alors (old French d Fore or d Vores), from French d and lors. 
avantf from Latin db and ante. 

nagvh'es or nagvire, from old French n*a giiires, for U rCy a gvh'es : 
literally there is not much (time understood), meaning it is not long 
since. In the old language *' there is" was not expressed as it is 
to-day hy Uy a, but by U a, from iUvd habet (see page 57). 



1 Jam is for dicm-diem : di is flrequently changed even in Latin into J : Jovia, 
Janus, for Diovis, DicmAis, &c. 

2 Barely used by itself, tut often found joined to other adverbs : aussitdt 
bienUit, tantdt, &c. 

3 In old French it is found in two words ; au was added only in the fifteenth 
centuiy. 

^ livm this hour forward. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

Most of the Latin prepositions have passed into French ; they are 
generally very easy to trace. The most frequently used are given here 
and classified according to the relations or connections they express. 

§ 1. Place. 

AupriSf from French au and jw'^5. 

atUour, „ French au tov/r, • 

cheZf ff Latin casa. 

dans (old French de insy dens)^ from Latin de and inttts, 

devant, from French de and avant. 

derriire (old French riere)^ from Latin de and retro. 

entre, from Latin inter. 

eUf ,f Latin in. 

hors"^ (old French /or«), from Latin /oris. 

8(m8j from Latin svhtus. 

8ur (old French sour)^ from Latin super or supra. 

jusque, from Latin de^ and usque. 

lez,^ „ Latin latus. 

parmi, „ French par and mi, derived both from Latin per and 

medium, 
pris, „ Latin pressum. 

proche, „ Latin propius. 

rez,^ „ Latin rasus. 

au ras de^ „ French au ; ras, from Latin rasus; and de from French. 
vers^ „ Latin versus. 

vis-d-viSf „ old French 7ns, which meant face.* 
voicij imperative of French verb voir, with adverb ci affixed to it. 
voild,"^ imperative of French verb voir, with adverb Id affixed to it. 

§ 2. Order, Time. 

Avant, from Latin aib and ante, 
apris,^ „ French d and ^^». 
depuis, „ French de and puis, 
dis, „ Latin de and ex. 



1 By the permutation, rare in French, of/ into h. 

2 For the change of d into j, see footnote 1, page 71. 

8 This word is used only with geographical names, as in Plessis-lez-Tourt, 
from its having been so used in low Latin instead of juxta : Plexitium lattu 
Turonem; in English, " Plessis by Tours." 

4 Little used ; aurasde is now preferred ; found in the compoimd noon res- 
de^Aauss^, ground-Qoor. 
^ Or aimply d ras. * "Face to face \ o\»voKv\fc. 

^ ro^ for Fois ici ; VoUd for Vou Id. A\ao \u«s4 «* \)wj>Q«\\:\aoA qX. ^s^^ajc^ 
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§ 3. Union. 

Avec, from Latin apud and hoc. 

durantf present participle of French verb durer. 

pendant f ,, ,, „ pendve, 

tmtrej from Latin ultra. 

selon (old French sdonc, soulonc), from Latin «w6 longum, 

suivantf present participle of French verb auivre. 

§ 4. Separation, Opposition. 

Contre, from Latin contra. 

excepts^ past participle of French verb excepter. 

JavJte dCf from French no\mfaitte, derived from haim fallere. 

hormU, ,, French hors and mis.^ 

hors (see prepositions of place). 

nialffrS, from Latin malum gratum. 

nonobstant, „ Latin non and ohstare. 

sans, ,, low Latin sinis.^ 

§ 5. End, Cause, Means, Destination. 

Concemantf present participle of French verb concemer. 

df from Latin ab and ad. 

attendu, past participle of French verb attendre. 

de, from Latin de. 

envers, ,, French en and vers. 

moyennantf present participle of French verb moyenncr. 

pa/r^ from Latin per. 

pour, „ Latin pro. 

touchantf present participle of French verb toucher, 

vu, past participle of French verb voir. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

They are also very easy to trace. The ones most often used, divided 
into simple and compound,^ are given here. 



1 Mis is the past participle of mettre, to put. 

^ Some etymologists derive it from sine, which does not account for the 
final 8. Sans in its present form appears in the twelfth century ; it was seins 
in the eleventh. 

' " Compowid "—i.e., those formed by meanft ol ftaN«ni3L\jaM\3a. Qv'^^\is2o.^«Js^SA 
united in one. 
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Ca/r^ from Latin quart, 
comme (old French cum), 

Latin quomodo, 
etf from et, 

OUf 



ti 



$f 



aut, 
nee. 



§ 1. Simple. 




done, firom de unquam,^ 


firom 


qwmd, „ de quando. 




mais, „ maffi9. 




or, „ hora. 




que, y, qued, for quod. 




si, „ 81 (archaic sei). 



§ 2. Compound. 

Cependcmt, from French ee and pendant, 
encore, „ Latin hanc horam. 

aifisi (old French issi'ensi}, from Latin in sic. 
aussi (old French aM), from Latin aliud sic. 
lorsque, from French tors and que. 



puisque, 

tou^fois, 

plutht, 

quoique, 

nkuimwins, 



it 



a 



»» 



it 



ft 



puis and que. 
toute and/ois. 
pltis and tdt. 
qum and que, 
nkmt^ and mains. 



INTERJECTIONS, 

being nearly alike in the two languages^ need not be mentioned here. 
However, there are two which must be noticed — viz., hMas I and dame / 

Hilas comes from the inteijection M and the adjective las :^ Uisin. 
old French meant uiihappy. This interjection was spelt in two words, 
Ml las 1 xmtil the fifteenth century, when they were united in one, 
which from that time lost the primitive signification to assume the 
present one. HSI las queje suisi for " How unhappy I am ! " is often 
found in old French. 

Dame 1 from the Latin Domine Deus^ which became in French Dame 
Dieu. In old French the expression Dame Dieu nous aide! "The 
Lord God help us ! " is often met with. Very often the second word 
was dropped, and the expression Dame/ **Lord!" used by itself. 
But although it is still in use, the remembrance of its signification has 
disappeared, and it is now meaningless. 



1 In old French it meant why. 

2 Some etymologists derive it fh)m ad time. 

'^ N4ant, from Latin ne entem, and oins, from minus ; it means, not the less, 
nevertheless. 
^ Las nieaiia at present tired. 
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able, ible, affize, . 
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Accent, tonic, where laid in 

French and in Latin, 
Accents, origin of, 
aceoitder («*), 
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ade, affixe, . 
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Present and past participles 


amie, gender of^ . 


18 


used as adjectives, (D) 38-39 


arriire, prefixe, . 


. 23 


advenir. 


67 


Articles, derivation of. 


14 


Adverbs, .... 


. 68-71 


as, asse, affixe, . 


27,88 


of affirmation and negation, 


70 


ass, verbal affixe^ 


. 55 


of manner, .... 


. 68-69 


assaiUir, 


. 58 


of place, .... 


70 


asseoir («*), . 


. 60 


of quantity and intensity, 


69 


at, Latin affixe, . 


24 


of time. 


. 71 


at, French affixe^ 


26 


age, affixe, . . . 


24 


ation, affixe. 


28 


aiCf affixe, .... 


25 


dtre, affixe. 


27,38 


aigley double gender of, 


19 


attraire, 


. 62 


ail, affixe, . 


28 


au, avx, 


14 


aillf verbal affixe, 


55 


attcun. 


48 


aUle, affixe. 


26 


aud, affixe, . 


80 


ain, en, an, aine, enne, ane 




auld, ault, aut, affixes. 


26 


affixes, . , .24; 


\ 29, 87 


aune, gender of, . 


. 17 


aire, affixe, .... 


37 


aun^, double gender of. 


19 


aire, er, ier, lire, affixes, 


25 


autre, .... 


43 


ais, affixe, . 


25 


autrui, 


. 45 


aison, ation, oison, ison 




avant, prefixe, . 


23 


affixes, .... 


\ 28 


avoir, derivation of, . 


. 48-49 


aguemr, .... 


54 






aid, auld, aidt, aut, affixes. 


26 


B 




aller, ..... 


58 




a.mhe, ..... 


40 


barhe, double gender of. 


19 


amour, gender of, 


18 


bos, feminine of, . 


33 


amoureux, feminine of, 


83 


baitre. 


67 


an, ane, affixe, . 


24,29 


hiant, origin of, . 


38 


an, anS, affixe, . 


37 


belle, why 11 in, . 


33 


ance, affixe, 


28 


bellot, feminine of. 


34 


ancHre, derivation of. 


15 


Unin, feminine of, 


35 


ancien, feminine of, . 


34 


bSnir, . . . . . 


67 


ante, anti, prefixe, 


23,36 


Men, adverb. 


69 


ante, prefixe, 


23,36 


bien, prefixe. 


87 


antSrieur, origin of, . 


35 


bis, bi, prefixe, . 


23 


Apostrophe, origin of. 


13 


blanc, feminine of, 


35 


Apostrophe in feminine com- 




boire, ...... 


62 


pound nouns beginning 




bon, feminine of, . ' . 


34 


with grand. 


33 


bouillir, . . . . 


59 


apris, prefixe. 


23 


braire, . . . . 


62 


apparoir, .... 


67 


bre/, feminine of. 


33 


ar3r^, gender of . 


18 


, bruire, . . . . 


62 


arcA, (irchi, preGxe, . 


23,37 


\ bruuct, iexaVmiv^ ^A, . 


. ^^. 


rra^, afflxe, . . 26, 28 


,30,38 


\ bui«, gfeu^ct ol, . 


. . ^^ 
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c 






conclure, 


• 


62 


minine of adjectives end 




concret, feminine of, 


• 


34 


ig in, . 




. 84-85 


Conditional, how formed, 


46 


ler,. cachoter, . 




56 


condouloir {se), . 


• 


67 


aCf feminine of, 




84 


conduire, 


• 


63 


iffize. 




29,53 


confire. 


• 


63 


idjective, 




43 


Conjunctions, compound 




pronoun, 




45 


simple, . 


• 


! 74 


1 • • • 




45 


connaitre, . 


• 


63 


ilia, origin of, 




13 


conqttSrir, , 


• 


58 


, . . • 




45 


Construction, Intbrroga 




t, cdles, 




44 


TIVB, . 




. 56 


i, . 




44 


construire, . 




63 


aine, 




42 


contraindre. 




64 


enaire, . 




42 


contre, prefixe, . 




23,53 


cette, 




43 


corrie, gender of, 




18 


tin, 




43 


corps, derivation of. 




15 


• • • 




43 


covder, covdoyer, 




54 


t 




44 


coudre, 




63 


•UTlt 




45 


couple, double gender 


of, ! 


19 


oir, 




67 


courir. 




59 


iter, chantonner. 




56 


courre. 




67 


Ure, chanteur, derivatior 




craindre, 




64 


» • • • 


• 1 


16 


cripe, double gender of, 


19 


rue. 


• 1 


43 


crier, criailler, . 




56 


feminine ending 


of some 


) 


croire, 




64 


Ijectives, 


• fl 


85 


croUre, 




64 


€, gender of. 


• • 


17 


cruel, feminine of, 




34 


' , • • • 


• • 


60 


ctteillir, 




59 


e, origin of, . 


• • 


31 


cypris, gender of, 




17 


uaniaine, 


• « 


42 








iffixe, . 


• • 


55 


D 






•n, circcm, circum, pre- 










es, 




23,37 


dame, interjection. 


• 


74 


mcire, . 


• • 


67 


dS, prefixe, , 


. 23, 


86,53 


> • • • 


• • 


65 


dick&ir. 




60 


T, clouter, . 


• • 


54 


dSclore, 




67 


feminine of, . 


• • 


35 


dScuple, 




42 


WW., con, cor, prefixes, 23j 


87,53 


dSlice, gender of, 




18 


Drefixe, 


• • 


63 


derni, origin of, . 




42 


jctive nouns, 


• • 


42 


detni, prefixe, 




86 


le, gender of. 


« • 


18 


dSmouvoir, . 




67 


parative of adjectives. 


85-36 


dSpouille, gender of, . 




18 


uroir, . 


• • 


67 


ce^pourooxT, . 


» * 


^T 


5?/, feminine of. 


• • 


34 


des, • % « 


* 


. ^.v 
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diSf dis, prefixe, 




. 36, 53 


dStruire, 




63 


divot, feminine of, 




34 


Diaeresis, origin of, 




13 


didUcte, gender of, 




. 17 


diaTtiZtrCf gender of, 


• 


17 


dime, . 




41 


dirCy . 




64 


discret, feminine of, 




34 


dissoudre, , 




62 


Distribution, Geoqb 


.APHI 




CAL, OF THE TiANGUi 


lOE, . 


7-8 


dizain, dizaine, . 




42 


ddme, gender of, . 




17 


dormir, 




59 


dovMe, 




42 


daiix, feminine of, 




33 


douzaine, , 




42 


du, , . , , 




14 


duire, . , . . 




67 


E 






e, afSxe, • • 


1 


28 


i, affixe, 




24,37 


^, prefixe, . 




54 


eaUy feminine of adje 


ctivefi 


1 


ending in, 




34 


eau, elle, affixes, . 




27 


ichoir. 




60 


ScHre, 




65 


$e, affixe, « 




24 


igcder, egaliser, . 




55 


ely affixe. 




37 


el, eUf feminine of adje( 


ctivcfi 


1 


ending in. 




34 


del, elette, French affix 


e, 


26,38 


elle, affixe, . 




27 


elle^ elles, prononn. 




44 


einhoire, 




6S 


e-mentf affixe, 




28 


ew, pronoun, 




45 


en, enne, affixe, . 




24 


e^, -ten, affixes, . 




a7 


en, em, prefixe, . 




5S 



enqit^ir (s*), 

enseigne, gender of, 

enseigne, double gender of, 

ensemble, origin of, 

erU, instead of cmt, in some 

adjectives, 
eTUre, prefixe, 
envoyer, 

ipaia, feminine of, 
SpoitsaHlet, gender of, . 
er, affixe, . . . 
er, verbal affixe, , 
er, feminine of adjectives in 
erie, ie, rie, affixe, 
&rieur, origin of adjectives 

in, . . . , 

€8, • • • • 

esse, sse, affixe, . . 25 

esqtie, affixe, 

et, feminine of adjectives 

ending in, , 
et, verbal affixe, . 
et, ette, French affixes, 26 
itdble, gender of. 
Hi, gender of, 
Hre, derivation of, 
Hvde, gender of, . 
eur, feminine of ac^'ectives 

ending in, 
eu/r, ease, esse, trice, affixes, 
eur, affixe, , 
eux, pronoun, 
etix, feminine of adjectives 

ending in, 
eux, affixe, . 
ex, prefixe, . 
excdlentissime, . 
exclure, 

exemple, double gender of, 
expr^, feminine of, 
Expressions, fractional, 
extra, prefixe, 

extravagant, adjective and 
. "pxefteivt participle, . 
\ exlrSmft, . . . , 



58 
18 
19 
69 

S9 

23,53 

58 

83 

18 

25,87 

54-55 

34 

25 

35 

14 

28,30 

87 

84 
55 

29,38 
18 
18 

49-51 
18 

83 

28 

29-30 

44 

33 
87 
23 
86 
62 
19 
83 
42 
S6 

89 
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P 

fj feminine of adjectives end 

ing in, 
faiUvr, 

faUoir, 

foHgant, adjective, and pre- 
sent participle, 

faux, feminine of, 

favorij feminine of, 

firir, . 

ftU, gender of, . 

feuiUey gender of, 

JUe, gender of, 

Jila, derivation of, 

JUwrir, 

fins, . 

foUe, why II in, . 

fondSf derivation of, 

/orclore, 

Formation of the feminine of 
adjectives. 

Formation, Modern, op 
Adjectives, . 

OF Nouns, . 

op Verbs, . 

fotidre, double gender of, 

Fractional expressions, 

fraiSf feminine of, 

fra/nCf feminine of, 

franc, feminine of, 

frSne, gender of, . 

frirCf i 

fuir, , 

fumSe, gender of. 

Future, how formed, 



g, feminine of adjectives end- 
ing in, . . . . 

galant, origin of, 

gSnSralissimef 

Geographical Distribu- 
tion of the language, 



33 
59 
65 
67 

39 
33 
35 
59 
18 
18 
18 
15 
57 
42 
33 
15 
67 

32-33 

36-39 
22-31 
52-56 
19 
42 
35 
34 
35 
17 
65 
59 
18 
46 



85 

88 
36 

7-8 



gisir, . 

glorieuXy feminine of, 

gne, feminine ending of ad 

jectives, . 
graine, gender of, 
grand*, in compound femi 

nine nouns, 
grandissime, 
grappiUer, . 
gras, feminine of, 
greCf feminine of, 
grefey double gender of, 
gros, feminine of, 
guerroyer, . 
guide, double gender of. 



hf observations on letter, 

hali'y .... 

1i4la8, origin of, . 

History of the Language 

hiver, gender of, 

honnir, 

huile, gender of, 

huitaine, 

hyvmey double gender of, 



59 
33 

35 

18 

83 
36 
56 
33 
35 
19 
33 
54 
20 



13 
57 
74 
1-7 
18 
68 
18 
42 
20 



ihUy affixe, . . . . 38 
ichey affixe, .... 27 
iaidey affixe, ... 27 
idoUy gender of, . . . 18 
ie, affixe, . . .25, 29-30 
i^wid, affixe, ... 41 

iew, feminine of adjectives 

ending in, ... 34 
ien, ienne, affixe, . 25, 37 

ler, t^e, affixe . . ' 25, 37 
if, affixe, .... 38 
iV, im, in, ir, prefixe, 24, 87 

U, ilSy pronoun, ... 44 
Uly affixe, .... 55 
iller^ affixe, . . . &4 

ill-ou, aKvsLfe, ... . ^^ 
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im, in^ prelixe, , 


24 


las, feminine of, . 


33 


iriy aflBxe, . 


28,38 


Laws, Phonetical, which 


inclurcy 


62 


PRODUCED French, 


. 8-11 


ine, aflBxe, , 


26 


ISger, feminine of. 


84 


infimej 


36 


legs, derivation of. 


15 


inquiet, feminine of, . 


34 


lequel. 


. 45 


instruire, 


63 


ler, ller, iller, aflfixe, . 


54 


inteVy prefixe, . . 22 


, 37, 53 


leur, leurs, . 


43 


Interjections, . 


. 74 


leur, pronoun, . 


44 


Interrogative Construc 




livre, gender of, . 


18 


TION, 


66 


lire, .... 


65 


intrigant, adjective and pre 




lis, derivation of, 


15 


sent participle, 


39 


livre, double gender of. 


20 


ique, affixe. 


. 37 


Von, .... 


45 


tr, affixe, • • , 


54 


long, feminine of. 


35 


tr, prefixe, . 


24,37 


lui, .... 


44 


ir, cir, aflSxes, 


65 


luire, .... 


63 


Irregularities in the feminine 




M 




of adjectives, . 


. 33-35 




iSf aflBxe, . . 


29 


ma, .... 


42 


isCy aflBxe, . 


26 


Tnain, prefixe. 


63 


ise, esse, aflBxe, . 


80 


maint, 


43 


iser, aflBxe, . 


. 64-55 


maire, majeur. 


16 


isme, aflBxe, 


26 


majeur, origin of. 


35 


ison, aflBxe, . . . . 


28 


mat, adverb. 


69 


isse, aflBxe, . . . . 


27 


mat, prefixe, . . 23, 


37,53 


issir, 


59 


malin, feminine of, 


35 


issiie, origin of, . 


31 


man^he, double gender of, . 


20 


iste, aflBxe, . . . , 


26 


marquer, marqueter, . 


66 


its, aflBxe, . . . . 


30 


mavdire, .... 


65 


iter, aflBxe, . . . . 


65 


iffie, ..... 


44 


itude, aflBxe, 


30 


mS, m$s, prefixe, 


23,54 


^ 




meilleur, origin of, 


85 


J 




TnSme, ..... 


43 


jcdoiix, feminine of, . 


33 


mSmoire, double gender of. 


20 


JCf . . . . . 


44 


mentevT, feminine of, . 


33 


Joie, gender of, . 


18 


mer, gender of, . 


18 


joindre, . . . . 


65 


merveiUe, gender of, . 


18 


Jumeau, feminine of, . 


34 


mes, 


42 


L 




mettre, .... 


65-66 




mi, prefixe, 


23 


I, why doubled in the femi- 




mieiix, origin of, . 


69 


nine of some adjectives, . 


33 


mil, mille, .... 


40 


la, le, les, , 


14,44 


milliard^ million. 


40 


lacs, derivation of, 


15 


millier, . . . , 


4a 
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mineur, origin of, 
mode, double gender of, 
MoDEBN Formation of Ad 

JECTIVES, 

OP Nouns, . 

OF Vbrbs, . 

mot, ... 

moindre, minetir, 

moindre, origin of, 

moUef why U in, . 

moTij . 

mortely feminine of, 

Tnoudre, 

movie, double gender of, 

moulin, gender of, 

m/mrir, 

mousse, double gender of, 

mowooir, 

muet, feminine of, 

muraille, gender of, 

myrte, gender of, 

H 

naguire, origin of, 

fiaitre, 

ne, observations on, 

net, feminine of, . 

neuf, feminine of, 

neuvaine, . 

Tion, prefixe, 

nonagSnaire, 

nonante, 

nonchalant, origin of, 

none, . 

notamment, origin of, 

notre, nos, . 

Nouns, 

Derivation, 

from Latin nominatives, 

of double forms from Latin 

nominatives and accusa 

tives, 
Formation of the plural, 
Gender, 
gender, Ist, of nouns in eur, 



35 

20 

36-39 
22-31 
62-56 
U 
16 
35 
83 
42 
34 
66 
20 
18 
59 
20 
60 
34 
18 
17 



71 
66 
56 
34 
33 
42 
23 
42 
40 
38 
41 
69 
43 
15-31 
15-16 
15 



15-16 
16 

17-22 
17 



gender, 2nd, masculine, 
though derived from Latin 
feminine in t^, . . 17 

3rd, feminine, though 

derived from Latin neuter, 18 

4th, of different genders 

derived from supposed 
Latin forms, ... 18 

5th, of different genders 

in the singular and in the 
plural, .... 18 

6th, masculine through 

anomalous derivation, or 
from analogy, . 

7th, of double gender, 



18 
19-22 

Modem fbrmation, . . 22-31 
nouns, compound, . (A) 22-23 
formed by means of pre- 
fixes, . . . (B) 23-24 
formed by means of affixes 

added to nouns, (C) 1. 24-28 
formed by means of affixes 
added to the stems of 
verbs, . . (C) 2. 28-29 
formed by means of affixes 

added to adjectives, (C) 3. 29-30 
Stems of verbs used as nouns, (D) 30 
Infinitives, present and 
past participles, used as 
nouns, . . . (E) 30-81 
Nouns derived from Latin 
numerals, and referring to 
persons and to religion, . 42 
Nouns, collective, . . 42 

nous, 44 

nonveUe, why K in, . . 38 

nuire, 68 

nuitamment, origin of, . 69 

nul, 43 

ntUle, why Uin, , . . 33 



\ 



occire, 



^^ 



¥ 
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oche, affize, 


27 


pendvle, doable gender of, . 


octante, 


40 


piri, prefixe, 


octave. 


41 


piriode, double gender of, . 


octoginavre. 


42 


personne, pronoun, 


cBWore, gender of , 


18 


personne, double gender of, 


oBynjrey doable gender of, 


20 


phare, gender of. 


office^ doable gender of, 


20 


Phonetical Laws which 


ovTf oire, affize, « 


29 


PRODUCED French, . . i 


oisoTif affize, 


28 


pin, gender of, . 


on, pronoan, 


46 


piqtte, double gender of. 


on, feminine of adjectivef 




pire, origin of, . 


ending in^ 


34 


pis, origin of , . 


on, affixe, . . 27, 28, 


,29,30 


plaire, .... 


onn, affixe, . 


55 


pkttane, gender of. 


onze, .... 


13 


pleuvoir, .... 


orgtte, gender of. 


18 


plusieurs, .... 


ot, feminine of adjectivei 


J 


poHe, double gender of. 


ending in, . . . 


34 


poire, gender of , . 


ot, verbal affixe, . 


56 


pomme, gender of. 


oi, otte, French affixes, 26, 


29,88 


porche, portique, gender of. 


ott, pronoun, 


46 


poste, double gender of. 


ouate, 


13 


pour, prefixe, . . 23 


oui, 


13 


pourvoir, .... 


oulr, 


59 


powooir, .... 


ovmrir, . . . . 


59 


pri, prefixe, . . 23 


oyer, affixe, 


54 


premier, feminine of, . 
premier, origin of, 
prendre, .... 


P 




Prepositions, . . .75 
of end, cause, means, desti- 


page, double gender of. 


20 


nation, .... 


paillasse, double gender of. 


21 


of order, time, . 


paire, gender of, . 


18 


of place, .... 


paitre, . . . . 


66 


of separation, opposition, . 


par, prefixe. 


53 


of union 


paraUUe^ double gender of. 


21 


prime, and its derivatives, . 


pareil, feminine of. 


34 


profh, feminine of, . 


pareil, . . . . 


43 


Pronouns, , . . .4^ 


partir, . . . . 


59. 


Demonstrative, . .4^ 


Passive Voice, observations 


; 


Indefinite, .... 


on, .... 


56-67 


Personal, .... 


jtxw^cwr,^?d<re, derivation of, 


16 


Possessive, 


jf^core, gender of, 


18 


Relative, .... 


peindre, . . . , 


66 


\ 2?iiblic, iOTDMCcaa «A, 


pemire, derivation of. 


15 


\ jmits, d«nNa.\Ao\i cA, . 
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Q, 






reqyJ§rir, . . . . 


58 


ragSnaire, . 




42 


risoudrCf . . . . 


62 


ragSsime, 




42 


retraire, . . . . 


68 


ruplef . 




42 


retSf derivation of, 


15 


tes, 




43 


r&oSrendissime, . 


86 


intaine, 




42 


r^TjeTf rivasseftf . 


56 


!, quarte. 




41-42 


rie, aflfixe, . 


25 


'e-vingts, qimtre-vingt- 




rienj . . . . . 


46 


:, origin of, . 




40 


Tire, . . . » . 


66 


• .• • 




45 


rom/pre, . . . , 


58 


feminine ending 


of ad- 




rovxt feminine of, 


33 


tives, . 




34 






feminine of. 




34 


S 




• « • 




43 




onquef . 




43 


5, feminine of adijectives end 


^m 


tte. 




43 


ingin, . 


38 


u^urif . 




45 


Sdf • • • • 


42 


r. 




58 


saiUir, . . . . 


59 


c, origin of, . 




16 


salutt gender of , . 


17 


• • • 




45 


saniSi prefixe, 


23 


nque, . 




45 


saphiTt gender of. 


17 


affixe, 




26 


savai/r^ . . . . 


61 


rtuiginairet . 




42 


sdemmemt, origin of, . 


69 


Ittagisime, . 




42 


S6f • • • • < 


44 


, . . . 




41 


seCi feminine of, . 


85 


e, and its derivatives, 


41 


second^ 


41 


uple, . 


• 


42 


secretf feminine of. 


84 


ze- VingtSy . 


• 4 


40 


sentvr, .... 


59 


nine, . 


• t 


42 


aeoM-, .... 


61 


• • • 


• 1 


45 


s&ptanUt 
s^tuagSnaire, 


40 
42 


£ 






septtuigisimey 
serviTf 


42 
59 


3fixe, . 


• 


23,54 


seSy . , . . 


42 


2, gender of, 


• 


18 


seocagSnavrey 


42 


siiney , 


• 


36 


sexagisimCf . 


42 


\ r, prefixe. 


• 


23,64 


sextuple^ 


42 


re. 


• 


68 


sirey seignewTy derivation of, 


16 


6, , . 


• 


64 


sixain. 


42 


.EXTVB VoiCB, observa 




sixte, 


41 


as on, . 


• 


56-57 


sasur, derivation of, 


15 


he^ double gender of. 


21 


80iy ..... 


44 


(6, double gendei 


■of, . 


21 


soixantaincy 


42 


er, rSpStailler, 


• 


56 


\ solde, ^oxxVAa %«sA«t ^\^ 


*S^ 


\ feminine of. 


• 


34 


. ^1i^^ 
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aomme, double gender of, 

8(m, .... 

sort, gender of, . • 

sorHr, .... 

80U, prefixe, 

8ovdre, 

aowrdre, 

aoiMriSy double gender of, 

8(mSf prefixe, . , 23. 

886, affixe, . 

8uby prefixe, 

suffire, 

sujet, feminine of, 

8uivre, 

super, prefixe, 

supSrieur, origin of, . 

SUPBRLATIVB OP ADJEC 
TIVES, 

«*r, prefixe, . 23, 24 

awrseoir, 

synode, gender of, 



22 
42 
18 
59 
54 
68 
68 
22 

36,53 
25 
24 
63 
34 
67 

24,37 
35 

35-36 

37,53 

61 

17 



T 

to, 42 

iaire, 67 

te, 44 

tS, its, affixe, ... 30 
te, feminine ending of adjec- 
tives, .... 35 

tel, 43 

tempe, gender of, . . 18 

temps, derivation of, . . 15 

tenir, 59 

tes, 42 

tierce, 41 

tiers, feminine of, . . 35 

tiers, and its derivatives, . 41-42 

tion, affixe, .... 25 

tirer, tiraiUer, ... 56 

tissu, origin of, . . . 31 

toi, 44 

^cw, 42 

^%^ double gender of, . 22 

^ourmente, gender of, . . 18 



t<mt, .... 
traire, . . • 

traitre, derivation of, . 
trembler, trembloter, » 
trervta/ine, • . • 
tressaUlir, . 
trice, affixe, • 

triple, .... 
trampette, double gender of^ 
tu, , , , ^ 
tv/rc, feminine of, • 



u, affixe, . • 
uche, affixe, 
uUiriewr, origin of, 
vltra, prefixe, 
un, ... 
vmi, prefixe, 
uniitne, . • 
ure, affixe, . 



H 



vcUoir, 

van, gender of, , 

vase, double gender of, 

V BRBS, ... 

Auxiliary, avoir, 
itre, . 



4£ 

4& 



Changes common to all con- 

jngations, . . . 4C 
Constmction, negative, in 

terrogative, . 
Derivation of the conjuga 
tions, . . . .51 

of a few irregular verbs, 57 

of the irregular verbs 

of the 1st conjugation, 

of the 2nd, . . .58 

of the 3rd, . . . 6C 

of the 4th, . . .62 

oi 8k i«^ TM^Vj \]^ed 
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Oeneral obseryations on 

yerbs, .... 45-46 
Kodem formation, . . 52-56 
new verbs formed by means 
of prefixes, . . (A) 52-54 

by adding aflSxes to 

nouns, . . (B) 54 
by adding affixes to ad- 
jectives, . . (C) 55 

by adding affixes to the 

stems of verbs, (D) 55-56 
Voices, passive and reflex- 
ive, 56-57 

vSHr, 60 

vice, prefixe, ... 23 
vieily feminine of, . . 34 
vieiUotf feminine of, . . 34 
vtff feminine of, . . . 83 
vrnfftaine, .... 42 

vivre, 67 

void, voild, origin of, . . 72 



voUe, gender of, . 


18 


voUe, double gender of, 


22 


voir, 


61 


volaille, gender of, 


18 


votre, vos, . 


43 


vouloir, 


61 


voua, 


44 



X, feminine of adjectives end- 
ing in, • 



y, pronoun, 
yacht, . 
yatagan, 
y avoir, 
yole, . 
yucca, . 
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45 
13 
13 
67 
13 
13 



THE END. 
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' TTie toorks ofM. de Fivaa are among the be»t that we possest for the 
meant of acquiring a knowledge of the French language. If any proof 
were needed of this assertion, we should only have to point to the fact that 
they have gone through so many editions and still retain their poptdarity, 
Thas is a certain index to real worth, for thouah the public may sometimes 
be caught with a worthless book, it is absolutely impossible for it to reach 
furtiier than a second edition at the most.^ Civil Service Gazette. 



The attention of all persons engaged in teaching French is 
respectfully requested to these Books and to the Literary Notices 
contained within. They have passed through numerous editions, and 
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allowance to Schools and Teachers. 
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2 De Fivas' French Educational Works. 

Forty-BecoDd Edition, 12mo. Price S«. 6<2. handsomelj bound. 

NEW GRAMMAR OF FRENCH GRAMMARS. 
By V. DB FrvAS, M.A., LL.D. Comprising the substance 
of all the most approved French Ghmnmars extant, but 
more especially of the standard work ' La C^mmaire des 
Grammaires/ sanctioned by the French Academy and the Uni- 
versity of Paris. With numerous Exercises and Examples 
illustrative of every Bule. 

Qf This is not a mere Outline, but a Complete Grammar of the 
French Language, containing not only a full view of all the different 
Parts of Speech, and Structure of the French Language, but copious 
Exercises on every Rule and Note on Syntax. So short and per- 
spicuous are the Definitions, Rules, and Notes in this Ghrammar, 
that it is not too much to say that the Student will acquire as much 
knowledge of French with it in six months as he will in twice the 
time with the aid of any other Volume hitherto published. 



%* The following are a few of t?ie nvmeroui Literwry NaHea ef 

this Work, 

* Its precision and conciseness are admirable.' Standabd. 

* At once the simplest and most complete Grammar of the French 
JjRngu&f^e, To the Pupil the effect is almost as if he looked into a mi^, 
so well defined is the course of study as explained by M. de Ilvas.' 

LiTESABT GaZETTB. 

' If there is any one engaged either in studying or teaching the 
French Language who is not acquainted with the book, we can 
confidently recommend it to attention, as one of the most useful hodka 
that can be put into the hands of a learner.' Educational Times. 

* This Grammar is the most systematic and distinct that we have 
seen. The work is simple in its arrangements, clear and precise in its 
definitions, and the Exercises under each head most appropriate and 
useful.' Chroniclb. 

* This Grammar is the most concise, philosophical, and satisfactoiy 
which has come under our notice.' Edinbuboh Joubbtal. 

* The distinguishing feature of this work is its embodiment of the 
latest changes and m(^ifications of the French Language. In the 
writing and arrangement of the work M. de Fivas has displayed gieat 

skill.' DOOTSHAK. 

' The very best of the many able works which the present day has 

produced to meet the requirements of the Students of tne French lan- 

guAge—ki cither words, of all who am at \)^u:|c>iiC to the educated 



De Fivas" French Educational Works,, 

Literary Notices of the GRAMMAR OF FRENCH 

GRAMMARS— continued. 



< Thoroughly trustworthy as a school-book and assistant to the self- 
teacher, tiiis " New Grammar of French Grammars " appears in a fortieth 
edition! What more need be said? No adverse criticism — which 
is impossible — could injure its popularity; no praise — which is saper- 
fluous— can aid its wide dissemination.* European Mail. 

* We speak with personal knowledge of its terseness, clearness, and 
good arrangement, and strongly recommend it.' 

English Churchman. 

* Of the many French Grammars which I have consulted, the one 
that I consider, upon close and frequent examination, to be the fullest, 
clearest, and moat exact, is the ** Grammaire des Grammaires ** of Dr. 
V. de Fivas.* — Rev. J. D. Collis, Honorary Canon of Worcester ; late 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford ; Head Master of the Grammar 
^hool of King Edward the Sixth, Bromsgrove. 

From Professor Marcel. — * J*ai parcouru votre dernier ouvrage, 
** Grammaire des Grammaires," et, frapp^ de sa clart^ et de sa concision, 
je lui ai reconnu sous ce rapport une grande superiority sur lea autres 
grammaires, aussi me suis-j'e empress^ de la recommander k tons ceux 
qui d^sirent se p4n4treT des vrais principes de notre langue.* 

From Professor Vogue. — * J'ai lu avec un vif int^r^t votre Gram- 
maire firan9aise. Je me suis convaincu de son m^rite et de son utility. 
Je ne manquerai pas de la recommander comme clalre, exacte et com- 
plete.' 

From Professor Dumas. — * Votre ouvrage, bien que pen volumineux^ 
■est dair et complet. Je ne recommanderai certainement jamais d'autre 
grammaire.' 

From Professor Duval. — * J'approuvebeaucoup votre ouvrage et je 
me propose d'en faire usage : il est d4}k entre les mains de plusieurs de 
mes ^feves.' 

From Professor Messieux. — * Je me decide k donner la preference k 
votre Grammaire, avant le m^rite d'etre mieux arrang^e, plus claire et 
plus correcte que celle dont je me sers.' 

From Professor de Candolb. — ' J'ai cherch^ du mal dans votre 
ouvrage, mais je n'en ai pas trouv^ ; je me suis fait critique, j'y ai 
perdu ma peine, car tout ^tait juste, vrai. Vous avez retranch^ Uen dea 
inutilites dans le commencement, et dans la'svntaxe que j'ai parcourue 
avec soin vous avez franchement abord^ les difficult^s et niit admirable- 
ment sentir les d^licatesses de notre langue.' 



Price 8«. 6d. bound. 

A KEY TO THE GRAMMAR. 

Containing, besides a Translation of the Execc\««ft^\i^T&%(^'^^^«B&i- 
mAtJcal and Critical Remarks, i\ot to \)^ ^wixA \\v ^^«^ ^"t^osa^sa.. 



4 De Fivas^ French Edticational Works. 

12mo. 2«. bound. 

QUESTIONNAIRE COMPLEX siir toutes les R^les 
de LA GRAMMAIRE DES GRAMMAIRES de 

M. DB FiTAs. Pour exercer rintelligence des Elives et 
les habituer a ezprimer en fran9ai8 ce qu'ils ont 6tudi6 dans 
le Tezte anglais. 

' A very complete and systematic series of questions on the rules of 
French grammar, which cannot be used without impressing the rules 
more deeply on the mind of the learner. They are pointed and ex- 
haustive, and well put.' — Standard. 

'Well adapted for the teaching of French, both conversationally 
and grammatically. The book is a kind of Catechism on the well-known 
Grammar of M. de Fivas, the Questions being in French, and the in- 
tention of coursiB is tiiat the pupirs answers should be in the same 
language. If this plan be faithfully carried out, it cannot fail to 
advance materially the pupil's knowledge of the language, and his 
mastery of its idiums.' — Scotsman. 

' This admirable work is designed to perfect the student of French 
in its most important part — conversation^ Questions in that tongue 
are put to the student, and as they are all on familiar subjects, he is 
thereby enabled to express himself with ease and correctness.' 

Sheffield Post. 

* The questions have been carefully framed, and cannot but be useful 
where the Grammar is used.' Leeds Mercury. 

' Its object is to test the intelligence of pupils and to accustom 
those who have studied from the English text to learn from the French. 
It is an admirable work, and one likely to be of great use.' 

Cambridob Express. 



Also in One Volume, strongly bound in red leather, price 5«. 

GRAMMAIRE DES GRAMMAIRES avec QUESTION- 
NAIRE. Consisting of De Fivas' French Grammar, with 
Questionnaire. 

'The book is a straightforward, simple, lucid, and rational grammar. 
Bound up with it is a volume of questions upon the whole book, all in 
French. It is a capital exercise upon the Grammar.' 

School Board Chronicle. 

* Among French grammars this familiar friend steadily holds its 
ground. With the present issue there is bound up a " Questionnaire 
Complet," by M. Motteau, upon all the rules contained in the Grammar.' 

Educational News. 

'Deservedly popular already, mlVi t\Aft a.^^\\:wQ. >i3aft -'nwk ought 
to he still more popular.' 3o\3i».^iwv.oY^wi^>ctv». 



De Pivas* French Educationdl Works. 5 

•Twenty-fourth Edition, 12mo. Price 2«. 6<2. handsomely bound. 

INTRODUCTION X LA LANGUE FRAN9AISE ; 
ou, Fables et Contes Choisis. Anecdotes Instructives, 
Faits M^morables, etc. Ayec un Dictionnaire de tons les 
Mots traduits en anglais. A Tusage de la jeunesse, et de 
ceuz qui commencent a apprendre la langue fran9aise. 

f^ In the present Edition of this well-known work, it has been 
the Author's endeavour to render it still more deserving of its es- 
tablished popularity. Appended to it is a copious and well-digested 
Dictionary, French and English, of all the words contained in the 
volume. 

CONTENTS. 

Le Eenard dup6 — La jeune Mouche — Les deux Voisins — ^La 
I)^8ob6issance punie — Les trois Souhaits — Les ChAteauz en Espagne 
'• — MacMoine — L Avarice punie — ^Diogftne et I'Esclave — G-eographie. 
La France — Les petits Naufrag^s — Voyages de Sinbad — Histoire d'un 
Soldat anglais — Valentin Duval — Le Tableau deFamille — ^Le Contre- 
temps — L'Homme timide — Le Professeur de Signes — Le Bouclier k 
deux Couleurs — ^Le jeune Soldat — La Cigale et la Fourmi — Zadig — 
P^pin le Bref — La V^rit6 obtient I'Estime — LEspagnol et I'lndien 
— Lhonn^te Matelot — La G^n6rosit6 — Amiti6 de College — Anecdote 
dii docteur Yoimg — Beau Trait de G^n^rosit^ — Henri VIII. et 
I'Ev^ue — Le Marquis de Custine— Le Coq et la Perle — Conaxa ou 
les deux G-endres — Invention de rimprimerie — Commerce des 
Tulipes en Hollande — Alexandre et le Chef de Bataillon— Toilette 
de Bal — Le Rat de Ville — Le Corbeau et le Renard — Le Cygne— 
La Cigogne — Lea Hirondelles — Le Chien d*Aubry de Mont-Didier — 
Les anciens Mexicains — ^Les anciens P^ruviens — Les Gaulois et les 
Francs — Mieux que 9a — ^Dix mille Francs de Eente^Entr^e dans le 
Monde — Athalie et Joas — Hymne — ^Dictionary of all the Words in 
the Volume. 

Literary Notices of Intbodxtction a la Langttb Fbanqiaisb. 

' We strongly advise students who have read carefully a good 
French Grammar, to read this excellent book, and they will soon find 
their knowledge of the language enlarged, and, to a great extent per- 
fected.* Public Opinion. 

'Besides its suitableness for the learner, we do not know a book 
better adapted than this for brushing up the neglected French of those 
whose school-days, like ours, have been over for some little time past.' 

Scotsman. 

' By far the best first French Reading Book, whether for schools or 
adult pupils.* Tait's Magazins. 

' Incomparably superior to format worka m. ^aa %& l^\x^4^v^^^ss«a>^ 



De Fivas^ French Educationdl Works. 



Twenty-eighth Edition, tlioronghly rented, with many Additions. 
18mo. Price 2«. 6<?. strongly half-bound. 
NEW GUIDE TO MODERN FRENCH CONVERSA- 
TION ; or, The Student and Tourist's French Vade- 
Mecum. Ck)ntaining a Ck)mprehensiTe Vocabulary, and 
Phrases and Dialogues on every useful or interesting topic : 
together with Models of Letters, Notes, and Cards ; and Ck>m- 
pfuratiye Tables of the British and French Coins, Weights, 
and Measures : the whole exhibiting, in a distinct manner, 
the true Pronunciation of the French Language. 

Advebtisbmemt to thb Twbntt-Sizth Ei>rnoir. 
Having reached its Twenty-Hxth Edition, this little work has, for 
the occasion, been considerably extended, and carrfidly revised and 
adapted to the present requirements of the strident and the traveller ; 
whereby it is hoped that its repute may be not only maintained, but 
enhanced, as an efficient and trustworthy 

GUIDE TO MODERN FRENCH CONVERSATION. 



Cette ^ition-ci n'est pas seulement une ^ition k bon march^, 
c'est encore une bonne ^ition d'un format commode et portatif, et 
quant a la correction, elle est parfaite ; ainsi modicit^ de prix, m^rite 
aune Edition portative, commode et pure, voiU bien des ayantages 
reunis, 

* Youlez-vous' un livre k la fois utile et int^ressant ; voulez-vous 
un guide aussi s^r qu'infaillible pour apprendre la Langue frau^aise, 
preoez le *' Guide ** de M. de Fivas : c*est rindispensable manuel de tout 
etranger.' L'Impaktial. 

* This is a new edition of the very best work of the kind with which 
we are acquainted. The work is valuable also as exhibiting throu|!;hout» 
in a pecuharly distinct manner, the correct pronunciation of the French 
language.' Edinburgh Adyertiseb. 

* Perspieuous, plain, and easy to understand.' Bookseller. 

* De Fivas haA the advantage over other French conversation books 
of indicating the liaisons and giving other helps to pronunciation.' 

Academy. 

' Compiled with great labour and care, and modernised down to the 
latest changes in the custom of ordinary French speech.' 

School Board Chronicle. 

* Well printed and bound, and of convenient size for pocket use.' 

Educational Reporter. 
*It ia absolutely impossible to overpitMSft Wi^^a admirable little work. 
To students of the f'rench language \t w vavtXxMS&W ^\^K»ft. 
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Fifteenth Edition. 12mo. Price 3«. 6(f. haudsomelj bound. 

BEAUT£S DBS £CRIVAINS FRANQAIS, ANCIENS 
ET MODERNES. Ouvrage Classique 4 Tnsage des 
Collies et des InstitntioDS. Qninziime Edition, aug- 
ment^ de Notes Historiques, G^ographiqnes, Philoflophiques, 
litt^raires, Grammaticalee, et Biographiqnes. 

< This is a work which was much wanted, and which will not fail of 
proving highly acceptable to the youthful student. The exertions of M. 
de Fivas to furnish a selection suited to youth of both sexes have been 
crowned with success, and we most warmly recommend it to all who are 
studying the French language, and to those to whom the education of 
youth is more particularly entrusted.' La Belle Assembli^e. 

' Exceedingly good samples of the French style, and of elegance and 
purity of language. We recommend the work as both amusing and 
instructiYe.' Literary Gazette. 

* An elegant yolume, containing a selection of pieces both in prose 
and verse, which, while it furnishes a convenient reading book for the 
student of the French language, at the same time affords a pleasing and 
interesting view of French literature.' Observer. 

' A most interesting and instructive work, calculated equally for 
the school and library. The biographical sketches are spiritedly exe- 
- euted, and the whole design is filled up in such a manner as to give us 
entire satisfaction.' Chronicle. 

' This work is replete with that enticing variety so desirable in 
publications of this kind. French teachers, and those who wish to attain 
a knowledge of that polite language, will find it a valuable acquisition. 
It is edited with care ; the accents and grammatical construction are 
such as are warranted by that celebrated literary parliament — the French 
Academy.' Free Press. 

^ It is gratifying to find this neat little work in a new edition, be- 
cause it indicates that the public, as well as teachers, are becoming daily 
more sensible of the comparative beauty and vigour of many modem 
French writers, and that good taste is more observed than formerly in 
the selection of studies for the exercise of youth. We have only to add that 
the specimens from the most popular of these writers, which have been 
collected by Dr. de Fivas, exhibit the modem literature of France in a 
very favourable light, and are exceedingly C[edits]b\ft \a >2ql<^ \^^sgs^vsc^. 
and taate at the compiler.' 'VivoL ^^caTi:>ssB.*VQKss&^ 



8 De Fivas' French Educational Works. 

Sixth Edition. 12mo. Price 2«. 6<?. handfiomelj bound. 

LE TR^SOR NATIONAL ; or, Guide to the Tianslation 
of English into Frendi at Sight Bj V. db Fivas, 
M.A., LL.D. 

fgr Le TrSsor National is especially intended to produce by practice, 
in those who learn French, a facility of expressing themselves in 
that language. This book may ieilso be adrantageously used for 
written as well as vivA voce translation, according to the discretion 
of the instructor. 

*^* The volume consists of idiomatical and conversational phrases, 
anecdotes told and untold, and scraps from various English writers. 

From Professor Augustb de Neuvillt. — *Je trouye gue le 
** Ti^sor National " est un livre de beaucoup de m^rite ; je le pref^e li 
tout autre ; il y a plus de vivacity, plus d'instruction, et c*est un exoellettt 
instrument entre les mains d*un maitre actif pour guestionner ses ^^ves 
en fran^ais. Le livre est bien imprim^, bien relie, enfin le livre vaut 
bien son piix.' 

' If to some readers the finger-post should appear to be occasionally 
erected where the road was plain enough without it, th^ will be pleased 
to recollect that there is a class of persons who have not yet attained the 
stature of their prodigious learning.' Edinburgh Bbyiew. 



Price 2s, bound. . 

CLEF ; ou Partie fran9aise du Tr^sor National. 



The above Works are Published by 
CROSBY LOCKT^TOOD AND OO. 

7 STATIONBRS'-HALL OOTJET, LONDON, B.O. 
AND SOLD BY 

OLIVER & BOYD, and JOHN MENZIES & CO., Edinburgh; 
M. H. GILL & SON, Dublin ; GEORGE ROBERTSON, and 
SAMUEL MULLEN, Melbourne ; J. J. MOORE, Sydney; 

And all the Principal Booksellers throughout England, Scotland, 

Ireland, and the Colonies. 



Spottitwoode & Co,, Printeri, Lon^Ati an& y^vkirinNfi^r^ 



Stanbarb 
&EIULO EDUCATIONAL WORKS 



BY 



FALCK LEBAHN, Ph.Dr. 



< We have few profesflors of the German language among ns, jnst now, eqnal 
In industry or the higher qualities of professional skill to Falck Lebahn. The 
pubUo is largely indebted to him for the fragments of German literature which 
he sends to the press from time to time, so accompanied with notes, vocabularies, 
and grammars, more or less copious, as at once to attract, encourage, and help 
the student onward in this beautiful language.'— Educational Tmxs. 

' Dr. Lebahn's works have been found of the greatest assistance to the German 
students who abound in the Army. Those whose education had been neglected 
before they entered the Service, and who have now but little time or opportunity 
of going through a course of grammatical instruction, have derived essential 
advantage from a pursuit of the ** royal road" mapped out by Mr. Lebahn.* 

UmTBD Servics Gazrtte. 

* We VCTy cordially commend Mr. Lebahn's works, taking leave to remark 
that, if the pupil will be only half as painstaking as his master, talent apart, be 
will make a very accomplished German scholar.' — Christian Witness. 

' The author's object has been to divest the German language of as mnny of its 
difficulties as possible, and he has been eminently successfuL'— Sunday Timub. 

PUBLTSHTCD BY 

CROSBY LOCKWOOD AND CO. 

7 STATIONERS'-HALL COURT, LONDON, B.C. 



List of the Works, with Prices, 
The Gebuan Lakouagb in One Volumb 
Ditto with Key, 10s. 6d. ; Key separate 
Exercises in Gbbmast, with Vocabularies 

Key to Ditto 

FmsT Gebmak Couese 
Schmidt's Eichenfbls ; with Dialogues 
Self-Instbuctob in Gbbman- 
Gebican Classics, UNDutB, by Fouque 

• Eghont, by Goethe 

' WiLHBLM Tell, by Schiller 

GoETZ TON Beblichingen, by Goethb 

^— Pagenstbbiche, by Kotzebue 

Emilia Galotti, by Lbssing . 

' Selections from the Gebman Poets 
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Lel)a1iii*8 German Educational Works. 



Seyenth Stereotype Edition, price 8s. (with Key, lOs. 6d.) 

THE OEBKAH LANGVAGE IN ONE VOLUME: 

By DE. FALCK LEBAHN. 

COMTAINIKO, 

I. A Grahhab, with Exercises to every Rale. 

II. Umdinb, a Tale by De la Motte FouqaS, with Explanatory 

Notes on all difficult Words and Phrases. 
IIL A VocABULABT of 4,600 Words, synonymous in German and 
English. 

Also, add either separate or bound together with the above, 

A Ket to THi ExERasBs, and Examples on the Expletives used in 
German, price 2s. 6d. 

' Although there are many Grammars of the German Langua^ 
extant in England, and not a few Guides to an easy acquisition of 
the language, still the German Language is generally thought to be 

a very difficult one to learn My intention in the present work 

is to render the attainment of the German Language easy to the 
English student, by simplifying the Eules of Grammar, by present- 
iug to him the similarities of the two languages, and by showing 
him thai hh can learn a great deal of Ge^rman with very little 
trouble, — not, however, to lay a leam-without-labour system before 
him.' — duthof'a Introduction, 



I 



Opinions of the Press, 

* This is the best (German Grammar that has yet been published.' 

MOBNINOPOST. 

* The ezercices are very good, well graduated, and well designed to illustrate 
tlie rules. The *' 4,C00 words synonymous in German and English" is a very 
advantageous feature/ — Spectator. 

' Had we to recommence the study of German, of all the German Grammars 
which we have examined— and they are not a few— we should unhesitatingly 
say— Falck Lebahn's is the book for us.'— Educational Times. 

' There is a peculiarity in this grammar which strongly recommends It. Mr. 
Lebahn's plan is to make the learning of German especially easy to Englidi 
students, who will very soon feel, under his teaching, that they may leant a great 
deal of German with little labour.'— Gentleman's Magazink. 

* Mr. Lebahn's method is clear, simple, and easily followed, eveiything like 
intricacy being carefully avoided.' — Mornino Chronicle. 

* To those who would attain a practical use of the language, with a moderate 
expenditure of time and labour, this work will be a welcome help.* 

iLLuerrRATSD London Ksws. 
' The plan of the work is excellent— its material is cleverly classified— and all 
the difficulties which ordinarily beset the pu'% of the student are either levelled 
or avoided. We can confidently recommend it.'— Untted Service Gazirtb. 

*A8a pioneer of the conquest of a glorious li\«iQitoxe,'Nf7e consider this volome 
A» ife without any comy^etitor.' — Sun. 



Lebalm*! Oennan EdueatioiuJ Works. 



Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d. strongly bound. 

A FIRST OEBXAH COITSSE; 

COIO'AIKINO 

THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAE, WITH EXERCISES ON 
EACH RULE, IN GERMAN AND ENGLISH, 

AND 

▲ SELECnOir OF ANECDOTBS, AOCOMPAKIED WITH OONYEBSATIONAI. 

XZBBCISES Am) A OOMFLETB YOCABUUkBT. 

Bj FALCK LEBAHN, Ph.Dr. 



' The study of the German language is daily becoming more and 
more general, and in high-class schools it is, with great propriety, 
taught young people at a very early age. I have, therefore, thought 
it advisable to compile an introductory volume suited to this class of 
learners, and at the same time adapted for those of more mature years, 
who have not previously gone through the regular routine of gram- 
matical instruction. The present " Course " being designed as a first 
book, I have aimed at the utmost simplicity and deamess.* — Frtface, 



Opinions of the Press. 

* It is hardly possible to have a simpler or be(it«r book tot beginners In 
German.'— Athjbn-kum. 

' The plan is admirable, and, having carefully examined it, we confidently 
recommend ** A First German (bourse," as well to those who wish to teach 
themselves that language as to those whose task it is to teach it to others.* 

MOBNINO GBRONICLB. 

* Remarkably simple in plan The whole work, vocabulary and all, does 

not occupy more than MO pages, broad print, and yet we should be much sur- 
prised if a person who went carefully through it did not become a tolerable 
German scholar.'— Ooubt Joubkal. 

* To any beginner of German we venture to recommend this volume as the 
best possible introduction to a further course of study, and especially if tpeakiug 
the language is the object in view.'— Tub Era. 

* This little volume is really what it professes to be— a simple, clear, and con- 
cise introduction to the German language.*— CBmo. 

* This treatise will be found as useful to those who are studying by themselves 
as to those who possess the advantage of a master's instruction. It has the great 
merits of simplicity and brevity, and is well adapted to smooth the difficulties in 
the way of a young student of German.*— The Leader. 

* The book is simple in its arrangement, a\\<eL vwi^^«»^»^»*^^''iSK5;^^^>^^^ 
aurelnlly prepared. '— Litlra uy G azuate. 



Lebahn'i German Ednoational Worki. 



Second Edition, price 8s. 6d. 

A COTTBSE OF EXEECISES Df OEEHAN, 

WITH COMFLBTB YOCABXTLABIBS, 

QERMANENQLISH AND ENGLISH GERMAN. 
Bj FALCK LEBAHN, Ph J>r. 

A rsr to tha abofb has been prepared, containing th$ Ev^lish of 
the German and the German of the English Exercises, price 2s, 6d, 



The chief object of this volume is to furnish the learner with a 
series of Exercises on the Irregular Verbs. With a view to facilitate 
the acquisition of these, they are arranged in classes according to the 
change of the radical vowel. Each class is accompanied by Uro aets 
of exercises, one consisting of short colloquial phraies, the other 
illustrating a more elevated style of composition, and, consequently, 
better adapted for advanced students. Introductory exercises are 
given on the declensions of the nouns and adjectives, as also on the 
pronouns, the regular conjugation, and prepositions ; in addition to 
which various detached pieces are introduced for translation. 



Opinions of the Press, 

* The book is well planned, the selections for translation from German into 
English, or from Bnglish into German, being sometimes curioos]/ well suited to 
the purpose for which th^ are taken.'— Examimkb. 

' It is at once a simple and elaborate afEair, well calculated to carry a learner 
through a course of German composition.'— Spbotatob. 

* The " colloquial phrases*' will be found more useful and to the purpose than 
can be readily imagined, while the exercises " adapted for advanced students '* 
will excite surprise that pieces at once so ingeniously appropriate, and yet so 
interesting, ai)art from their purpose in this book, could have been collected by 
any tutor. It is in these we see reflected Dr. Lebahn's happy knack of impressing 
on the memory the structure of a sentence by means of a well-told tale, a dry 
aphorism, a lively sally of wit, or a mighty moral lesson.'— Essex Fbxb Pbbbs. 

' The present *' Course " is principally upon the irr^n^lar verbs ; and we can 
only say, tiiat the way to the perfect mastery over their apparent difficnltiei is 
here rendered as ea^ as it can be, or ought to be.' — ^Litb&abt Gazritb. 

* A series of interesting and judiciously-graduated exercises, as instructive to 
tiie student as t^ey are worthy of the author, whose name is a sufficient guarantee 

of the ralae And atiUty of the book, no one having so successfully ndnoed to 
raJe and eUnplicity the means of acqulKlo^ tbia \ifta?aX&toi\.\M\t>\i>g^* 



Lebahn's German Educational WorkB. 



Fifth Edition, price dfl. 6d. 

A FIRST GEBHAN EEADINO BOOS; 

CX>NTAniINa 

DAS TiUBCHEN ; or, THE DOVE : 

A Talb fob thb Young bt Ch. Schitid. 

With an Introductory Q-rammar and a Vocabulary, containing every 
Word occurring in the Text, by Falck Lebahm, Fh.Dr. 

Chriatoph Schmid is the author of a number of justly admired 
simple, and beautiM narratives for the young. His //S£&ubd)en/" 
is here offered to the beginner in Crerman. The Vocabulary added 
to it will be found .to contain every word occurring in the text, and 
also, all the. necessary information concerning the irregulars. The 
Introductory Grammar contains enough to lead the student to as 
much knowledge of the G-erman language as will enable him to go 
through the text with considerable facility. Concise rules for pro- 
nunciation, and reading-lessons, containing some of the most usual 
phrases in daily intercourse, are given. 



' We have before us a beaatiful and simple tale, which with sufficient grammar, 
sofEicient vocabulary, and nifficient annotation, to enable the learner to under- 
stand it, fills a small light rolame, which will commend itself to all learners, 
and to the Bchool-daas more than any.'— Eougjltiomal Tiubs. . 

Eighth Stereotype Edition, price li. 6d. 

''EICHENPELS" AND DIALOGUES; 

OONTAnOKO 

* nr WHAT IIAZOTBB HS27BT YON BICHENFELS OAUB TO THB XNOWLBDOB 

OF OOD.' 

A Tale for the Young, by Ghristofh Schmid. 

With a complete Vocabulary, and a Collection of Familiar Sentences 
and Dialogues, by Dr. Falck Labahk. 

The title fully describes the nature of this work. The tale is 
entertaining, and the style simple. The Vocabulary is complete, 
and the collection of Familiar Sentences and Dialogues contains the 
ordinary conversational phrases. 

' The Dialogues are as perfectly adapted to render the student a speaker of thli 
interesting language, as is the Vocabulary for making him a reader.' 

Eduoatioxal Tnfsa. 
' Excellently adapted to assist self -exercise in tha Q(«^S!A3l^»SL^sQ»si^^ 



Lebahn*f German Educational Works. 
Price ds. 6d. each. 

LEBAHH'S SEEIES OF OEEHAIT CLASS: 



' These editions are prepared for the use of learners wli 
without a master ; and they will be found convenient for th 
pose. In each, the text is followed by a glossary, wherein n> 
the sense of every particular phrase, but also the dictionary n; 
of most of the several words, is given in good English. Wi 
aids, a student wiUJind no difficulty in these masterpieces* 

Athenj 

I 

EOHONT : a Tragedy in Five Acts. 

By GoBTHB. With a Complete Vocabulary. 

n 
WILHELH TELL : a Drama. 

By ScHiLLEB. With a Complete Vocabulary. 

m 
UNDINE: a Tale. 
By the Baron Db la Mottb FouQui. 
With Explanatory Notes on all difficult Words and Fhras 

rv 
GOETZ VON BEBLICHINOEN, with the IRON HAND : a ] 
By GoBTUB. With a Complete Vocabulary. 

V 

FAOENSTEEICHE, A FAOFS FROLICS : a Comed; 
By KoTZBBUB. With a Complete Vocabulary. 

VI 

EMILIA OALOTTI : a Tragedy. 
By Lbssing. With a Complete Vocabulary. 

vn 
SELECTIONS FROM THE GERMAN FOETS. 

With a Complete Vocabulary 



Lebahn'8 Oerman Educational Works. 



Price Ss. 6d. 

THE SELF-INSTBTJGTOE IN GERMAN, 

CONTAINING 

L Deb Muthwilligb (The Wag), a Comedy in Five Acts, by 
Kotzebue. 

II. Deb Neffb als Onkel, a Comedy in Three Acts, by Schiller. 
With a Vocabulary and Copious Explanatory Notes. 
By FALCK LEBAHN, Ph.Dr. 

The abore Comedies are here offered to those students of German 
who wish to familiarise themselves with light conversation, and, 
generally, with colloquial phi*aseology. In the Notes care has been 
taken to collect numerous examples on the Expletives which are so 
extensively used in common life, and impart so peculiar a colouring 
to the style of German conversation. Dictionaries afford only a 
very superficial explanation of these little words, and students and 
translators frequently contrive either to put a wrong interpretation 
upon them, or even to disregard them altogether. 

' We earnestly commend Mr. Lebahn's labonn to all mflitaiy and other 
students.*— UNrncD Service Gazeitb. 

' One of the most amnsing elementary reading txMln that ever passed under 
onr hands.' — John BuUi. 

* Plain, practical, complete, and well arranged.*— EOLBcnc REvnzw. 

* We have had many elementary works upon (German placed in otti^ hands, but 
we venture to say that in none of them is its acquieition rendered so facile, or 
the difficulties and obscurities that pref«nt themselves upon the threshold bo 
simply and intelligibly chased away.'— Mornino Herau). 

New and Cheaper Edition, Zs, 6d, cloth. 
"With 850 Woodcuts and eight full-page Lithographic Plates. 

STMBOLISCHES ENGLISCH-DEVTSCHES WOSTESBVCH, 

THE SYMBOLIC ANGLO-GBEMAN VOCABULABT; 
IN WHICH THE ITOST USBFUI. AND COKHON WOBDS ABB TAUGHT BY 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Adapted from RAaoNOT*s * Vocabulaire Symbolique Anglo-Fran9ais. 

Edited and Kevised by FALCK LEBAHN, Ph.Dp. 

Author of * German in One Volume/ * The German Self-Instructor,' &o. 



Tenth and Cheaper Edition, 4to. Ss, 6d, cloth. 
A SYMBOLIC FBEirCH AND ENOLISH YOCABITLABY. 

By L. C. KAGONOT, Professor of the French Language. 
Tenth Edition, with upwards of 860 Woodcata ^\A \&aa ^^oJ^r^^Mis^' . 

Copper ^laA^a. \ 



\ 



% Lebahn's Oerman Educational Worki 

MRS. FALCK LEBAHK*S ELEUEBIABT BOOKS 

FOE CHUDEEN. 



Now ready, ISmo. cloth limp, price One Shilling, 

TEE LITTLE SCHOLAB'S PISST STEP IN THE OEBHAN 
LANGUAGE. By Mrs. Falck Lebahn, forming an Introduc- 
tion to Dr, Falck Lebahria * First Grennan Course/ ' German in 
One Volume/ &x. &c. 

* The First Step in the Oerman Langaairo' ^ designed for young beginners ; 
consequently especial care has been bestowed on the pronunciation ; the intro- 
ductory reading lessons consisting mostly of words nearly alike in Oerman aud 
English. 

The Exercises are short, and will familiarise the learner with the most essen- 
tial fundamental rules of grammar ; whilst the Auxiliary Verbs, together with 
Regulars in their Fassiye as well as Active forms, are ^ven at length in the 
Appesdix« 

n 

Now ready, 18mo. doth limp, price One Shilling, 

THE LITTLE SCHOLAB'S FIBST STEP IN GERMAN 
BEADING. Containing Fifty short Moral Tales from Christoph 
YON ScHMiD ; with Grammatical Notes and a complete Vocabu- 
lary. By Mrs. Falck Lebahn, forming an Introduction to 
JDr, Falck LebahrCa Series of Crerman Beading Books. 

' The First Step in German Beading ' consists of Fifty Simple Tales by 
Christoph Yon Schmid ; and the Vocabulary at the end embraces erery word 
occurring in the text, the whole arranged alphabetically. 

The adroit manner in which instruction and amusement are mingled ^th 
moral and religious precepts gives these tales a practicai value they would not 
otherwise possess. This combined with the fascinating style and beauty of nar^ 
rative, have obtained for their author a great and well-meritod popularity. 



The above Works are Published hy 

CEOSBY LOCKWOOD AND CO. 

7 BTATIGNZHS'-HAIiIi COITBT, IiONDON, E.G.; 

AND SOLD BT 

JOHN MENZIES & CO., Edinburgh. 

M. H. GILL & SON, Dublin. 

OEOBGE KOBEBTSON, and SAMUEL MULLEN, Melbourne. 

And all the Principal BookeeUera throughout England, Scotland, 

Ireland, au^ X^ie Cjo\omQi« 



APOTTiswoooB Aso CO., pai:«T»tuA. -aitxf-Ktuumt %qi?aK^*»vs»\»Qim.« ^^ 
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^ DR. FALCK LEBAHN'S GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 



• As nn cdncntinnal writer in the Oerman tongiie. Dr. Lebahn stands alone; none other 
has made even a distant approach to him.' — British Staitdard. 

Lebahn's German Language in One Volume. 7tli Edition, 

contaiiiing-.-A Practical Grammar— Undine ; a Tale— and a Vocabulary of 
4,500 AVords, synonymous in English and German. Crown 8vo. 88. cloth. 
^Vitll Key, lOs. 6d. Key separate, 2s. 6d. 

• Had we to recommence tlie study of German, of all the German fframmars which we 
lirive exainined— and they are not a few— we should unhesitatingly say, Falck Lebahn's is 
tlie l)ool£ for us.'— Educational Timks. 

Lebahn's First German Course. 4tli Ed. cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

' It is hardly possible to have a simpler or better book for beginners.'— Athbn^um. 

Lebahn's First German Reader. 5th Ed. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

• An admirable book for beginners.'— Lbadbr. 

Lebahn's Edition of Schmid's Henry Von Eichenfels. 

With Vocabulary and Familiar Dialogues. New and cheaper Edition (the 
Eighth), Is. 6d. cloth. 
' Excellently adapted to assist self-exercise.'— Spkotatob. 

Lebahn's Exercises in German. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

A Key to the same, 28. 6d. cloth. 

Lebahn's Self-Instructor in German, Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Lebahn's German Classics; with Notes and Complete 

Vocabularies. Crown Svo. cloth, Ss. 6d. each :— 1. Egmout— 2. Wilhelm Tell -- 
3. Go(!tz von Borlichingen — 4. Pagenstreiche— 5, Emilia Galotti — 6. Undine 
—7. Selections from the German Poets. 
' With such aids, a student will find no difficulty in tliese masterpieces.'— Athbsauk. 



McHENRrS SPANISH COUESE. 



McHenry's Spanish Grammar. Containing the Elements of 

the Language and the Rules of Etymology and Syntax Exemplified ; with 
Notes and Appendix, consisting of Dialogues, Select Poetry, Commercial 
Correspondence, Vocabulary, &c. New Edition, revised by AiiPBED Elwes. 
12mo. bound, 6s. 

'The most complete Spanish grammar for the use of Englishmen extant. It fully 
pt rforms the promises In the title-page.'— British Hbuald. 

McHenry's Exercises on the Etymology, Syntax, Idioms, 

&c. of the Spanisii Language. New Edition, revised by Alpbed Elwes. 
12mo. bound, 3s. «% Key to the Exercises, 4s. 

' T^nciuestioiiably the liest book of Spanish Exercises which has hitherto been pub* 
llslitd.'— Gkstlkman'sMagazikb. 

McHenry's Synonyms of the Spanish Language Explained. 

12mo. bound, 4s 



'Anxious to rendei 
pfd<'rahle time and 
most approved wri 
fyiionyniH under 
leartur by their in 



London: CROS. 



ing as possible, the Author has ex.^'wift."^. t's^- 
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